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HE Emperor’s speech, as the Moniteur anticipated, is re- 
echoing throughout Evrope, but there sponses are scarcely 
such as Napoleon would desire. Russia has not replied, Prussia 
consults Vienna, Vienna waits for England, and England has, 
it is said, and we believe truly, simply asked for more exact 
definitions. As to the popular opinion, the speech caused a 
fall in the funds, averaging 2 per cent., everywhere except 
in England, where the Stock Exchange, misled by thirty years 
of unbroken experience, always sees peace in delay, Only 
from Italy has there arrived rapid or cordial acceptance, and the 
Imperial dream of a world-wide Congress to settle all questions 
and redistribute Europe, like the Congress of Vienna, but in the 
interest of the peoples as well as the Kings, is already at an end. 
The only subject of speculation now is the minor use to which a 
partial gathering may, notwithstanding, be turned. 


The Emperor has followed up his speech by a letter to the 
crowned heads, to the Germanic Diet, and to the Swiss Re- 
public. The letter, which was first published at Frankfort, 
and then reprinted in the Moniteur, and is evidently his own 
work, repeats the assertion that the “ European edifice is crumb- 
ling away on all sides;” calls on the thrones “ to regulate the 
present and secure the future by a Congress;” points out that 
civilization has rendered war still more destructive ; alludes to his 
own “training in the school of adversity,” which binds him “ not to 
ignore the rights of sovereigns or the legitimate aspirations of 
nations;” accounts for his initiative by boldly admitting that he 
‘is the sovereign to whom ambitious projects are most attributed;” 
and finally “ prays them to accept Paris as the place of meeting ;” 
for ‘ Europe would see, perhaps, some advantage in the capital from 
which the signal for subversion has so often been given becoming 
the seat of the conferences destined to lay the basis of a general 
pacification.” The letter, though Imperial in style, and containing 
an under-tone of menace, seems dictated primarily by a wish to 
appear exceedingly moderate. 





Lord Palmerston, who was enthusiastically received, had little 
to say at the Mansion House on Monday. He received, he said, 
not only the highest personal gratification from the Lord Mayor's 
splendid entertainments, but ‘‘ acquaintances are formed on these 
occasions which ripen afterwards into friendship, and it is well 
known that the transactions of business are made much more easy 
when those who meet to carry them on know and like each other.” 
Friendship may add interest to such transactions, but scarcely, 
we should think, materially facilitate them. But Lord Palmerston 
was not unnaturally a little at a loss for remarks. He lamented 
the “struggles of the most lamentable character, and scenes which 
make us shudder for humanity,” “in the far West and distant 
East ;” but while Lord Palmerston’s west longitude stretched across 
the Atlantic, his east longitude conveniently stopped at the mas- 
sacres of Warsaw, and took no account of the still more terrible 
“scene which makes us shudder for humanity” in Japan. He ex- 
pressed his wish that Russia might at length “cease to pursue ” her 
present course in Poland, but did not even affect any intention of 
further interference. In short, the Premier's speech was pacific, 
and culminated in congratulating London, a little inopportunely, 
that bills are drawn upon it to pay debts all over the world—a fact 








of which the City is just now, with the diminishing bullion in the 
Bank and a threatening of 7 per cent., painfully conscious. 


Alderman Rose has been for a year Lord Mayor of London ; but 
even that proud position, which Frenchmen think almost regal, has 
left him a disappointed man. He wanted to be a baronet, and as 
he and the City entertained the Princess, he expected to be made 
one in reward. As the year drew on, however, he seems to have 
thought that the debtor was forgetting the debt, and in City 
fashion at last sent in his bill. He actually wrote to the Premier, 
“at the expense of some violence to his feelings,” asking why no 
honour had been bestowed on the Chief Magistrate of the City? 
Lord Palmerston, of course, in reply blandly quoted precedents,— 
which are about half one way and half the other,—but declined the 
application, and poor Mr. Rose is left to blush unseen. The City 
may have a grievance against the Premier, and in the case of Mr. 
Cubitt, we think, it had one, but a formal demand of honours iu 
payment for entertainments is simply an impertinent interference 
with the prerogative. It is services of valour, not of china, for 
which the Queen gives decorations. 


The Poles have accepted the Emperor's speech as a promise of 
war in the spring, and the National Government is therefore about 
to redouble its efforts. Its presses have lately been seized, and in 
Warsaw the Russians have exacted their war tax in spite of the 
Regulator’s prohibition, but the Poles have now an armed force in 
every palatinate. General Berg keeps their zeal at fever heat, for 
he has begun to make wholesale arrests of young girls, who are 
sentenced in batchesto transportation into the interior, sent off with- 
out warm clothing or communication with their friends, and usually 
without being informed of the charge against them. It is stated that 
some have been whipped for wearing sad-coloured clothes; but 
there are limits to the barbarity even of men who have once ownel 
serfs, and we distrust thestory. The truth is bad enough without 
exaggeration, and we trust the first act of Napoleon, when he has 
once acknowledged the Poles, will be to hold General Berg person- 
ally responsible for his acts. A year of Cayenne might teach him 
what Siberia really means. 


Mr. Villiers addressed his constituents on Monday, at Wolver- 
hampton, in a speech containing the strongest declaration of 


Northern opinion yet made by a member of the Cabinet. He 
compared the case of the South boldly to that of Ireland. Repeal 


was once a great question—‘ Yet he never remembered one 
English member who was for it, or one that would not have voted 
any means to maintain union, or any Minister who would not 
have been called a traitor who had thought of yielding it ; 
and he did not know to what length they would not 
have gone to retain the Union had the eminent man who 
agitated that question so perseveringly not died.” If Ire- 
land seceded to-morrow, the very men who rave at the North 
would arm to put her down, and, probably, while slaughter- 
ing Irish secessionists would keep on abusing Americans for acting 
so like themselves. 


Mr. Lincoln has been tested as few governors have ever been 
tested, and though he may not always have risen fully to the level 
of a great emergency, he has seldom failed to display a noble im- 
partiality, a great firmness of purpose, and a sagacious, if some- 
what utilitarian, judgment. His reply to the Missouri delega- 
tion who memorialized him to remove General Schofield, chiefly 
because that General had refused to permit the proposed retalia- 
tory incursion of the Kansas men into Missouri after the hor- 
rible massacre in Lawrence by the Confederate guerillas, is a 
model of firm and temperate good sense. “ While no punish- 
ment,” he says, “could be too sudden or too severe for these 
murderers, I am well satisfied that the preventing of the 
threatened remedial raid into Missouri was the only safe way 
to avoid an indiscriminate massacre there, including, probably, 
more innocent than guilty. Instead of condemning, I, therefore, 
approve what General Schofield did in that respect. With my 
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present views I must decline to remove General Schofield.” The 
letter is not only good, but dignified. “ I hold whoever commands 
ia Missouri, or elsewhere,” it concludes, “ responsible to me, and 
not to either Radicals or Conservatives. It is my duty to hear all; 
but, at last, I must within my sphere judge what to do and what 
to forbear.” We believe a juster man never held the reins of 
government. | 

General Rosecranz has shown, like most of the displaced 
Northern leaders, but more than all of them, great magnanimity 
in his temporary disgrace. His speeches at Cincinnati on the 
27th October betray no spark of spite against his Government, 
though they do show some surprise at his removal. “I hope,” he 
said, “there is no disposition among you to question the act of 
the Government. I do not say this to stifle your feelings, but to 
wait for further light. ‘To prevent any misunderstanding, I will 
state here that, since the battle of Chickamauga, the President has 
written me personally to express his satisfaction at what was 
done.” He went on to rally good-naturedly the New York 
journals which have spoken of his failing health, his opium-eating, 
and other false charges, and concluded with encouraging the 
citizens of Cincinnati to make every sacrifice for the prosecution of 
a war which he evidently regards as holy. General Rosecranz, 
apparently, modestly as he spoke, did not believe that, after all his 
brilliant achievements, he was really to be shelved. 


! 


| 


} 


There is but one important item in the American war news. 
General Sherman has effected his junction with the army of the Ten- 
nessee, and so enabled General Hooker to push across the river to the 
left bank, and drive the Confederates from Look Out Mountain on 
the 28th October. On the night of the 28th-29th, at midnight, 
General Hooker was attacked by moonlight, and had to fight hard | 
for a few hours for his advantage, but the Confederats were repulsed | 
at every point. This enables the Federals to restore the interrupted | 
railway communication between Chattanooga and Bridgeport, on the 
left bank of the Tennessee,—a very material point for their supplies, 
—which, while they were excluded from that bank, had to be carried 
across the hills to Chattanooga on mules. There seems to be some 
sign of a Confederate attack on General Burnside, as the telegram 
reported yesterday that he had retreated from Loudon, Tennessee, 
to the heights behind the town. 


The Republicans have gained the New York State elections by 
a majority estimated at from 15,000 to 20,000 votes, and even in 
the city the Democrats are said to have lost 10,000 votes as com- 
pared with last year. That disreputable party has, however, been 
driven into one respectable act by its hatred of the Government. 
It has given the word to its supporters to groan for the Russians 
and cheer for the Poles. 





The King of the Greeks issued his first proclamation to his | 
people on October the 30th. ‘“ He brought,” he said, “ to Greece, 
neither experience nor wisdom, but he came with confidence and , 
sincere devotion, and promised to devote his whole life to the pros- | 
perity of thefuture.” ‘‘ His ambition was to make Greece the model 


State of the East.” There is something of a plea ad misericor- 


ecu - ie “rm eaten - as ome we proengahbpse _ = edness of the Union on Ist May, 1863, was 964,000,000 dollars, > 
moo esty is an e.ement In power, and ho man can ye e wha ne and is for Ist September 1,228,000,000 dollars, an increase of | 


boy-king five years hence may prove. He may be Leopold just 
as well as Otho, and he has an able man at his side. 


The Court-Martial on Colonel Crawley commences on the 17th 
inst. at Aldershot. 


The artist correspondent of the Jilustrated London News, who | 300,000,000/. in all. By this time next year it will be 450,000,0007., 
seems to have been in the harbour of Kagosima during the bom- | bearing an average interest of a little less than 5 per cent. per 
bardment, supplies some additional information. According to} annum. We have taken our figures from a remarkable and appa- 


him—though the sketch looks very much as if it had been taken | 
in the hold—the batteries are exactly in front of the town, which 
may, therefore, have at first been fired by accident. That is no 
apology for the second day's destruction, and the artist mentions | 
that at night the Perseus kept throwing in rockets just ‘‘to keep 

up the fire.’ Rockets are about as useful against batteries as 

squibs would be, and the ‘ fire” must mean the flames then con- | 
suming the town. 





The Independent Liberals are bitterly irritated with this act of 
inexcusable barbarism—so irritated that the occurrence may yet 
displace the Ministry. Mr. Cobden has addressed to the Mayor 


| mever yet secured a missionary willing to go out and labour at his 


|in a speech of excessive length, which has been differently under- 


| all persons with whom he had been officially connected. A stranger 


congratulated the country on what the Gazette of Tuesday calls 
‘* the successful attack on the batteries of Kagosima.” Only one 
member has yet raised his voice in its defence, and he, Mr. Walter 
Morrison, member for Plymouth, can only call it “an accident.” 
Accidents do not go on in the same direction for forty-eight con- 
secutive hours. 





Mr. Walter made a good speech on Friday last at the annual 
meeting of the Berkshire auxiliary to the Propagation Society. 
He showed that the society had two objects—the extension of the 
Church in the Colonies and of Christianity among the heathen. 
The former work cost them 39,000/. out of a total revenue of { 
96,0002., and was, he thought, a work of supererogation. The 
Colonies were very well able to support their own churches, and 
the heathen wanted more teachers. He animadverted, too, on the 
excessive expense of management, 11,5002. spent to collect 67,000/., 
an expense which is mainly due to the discreditable platform 
system—the raising of money by means of sensation sermons. 
Mr. Walter's remarks always excite public attention, and the 
society must reform itself considerably if it does not want sub- 
scriptions to stop. It is curious, that with the wealth of zeal which 
exists in the “higher” section of the Church, this society has 


own expense. 





The King of Prussia opened his Parliament on November 9th 


stood. Our interpretation will be found in another column, but 
we are bound to observe that the language of the King on the 
necessity of maintaining the new organization of the army was 
most peremptory, and that accounts concur in believing accommo- 
dation out of the question. The distrust of the country seems as 
yet too deeply rooted. The last expression, too, of the speech is 
a distinct re-affirmation of the King’s old stupid idea that the 
only constitutional right of the Chambers is to support him. ‘‘ The 
solution of the internal question,” he said, ‘can only be attained if 
the power of the Royal Government, indispensable for the Prus- 
sian monarchy, be maintained unimpaired, and if in the exercise of 
your constitutional rights I be supported by you in the fulfilment 
of my duties as King.” That is just the idea of the Stuarts, laid 
aside only in front of Whitehaii. } 





The late Mr. Gilbart, the well-known writer on the prin- 
ciples and practice of banking, seems to have resented the 
esteem with which the public regarded his services. He has 
actually bequeathed a sum of money to trustees to be expended 
in “a monument, or other memorial,” to himself, in circulating his 
works on banking, and in presenting an engraving of himself to 


instance of secret irritation against the world has seldom been 
recorded, for the motive of the bequest must have been a crave to 
compensate himself after death for what he considered the world’s 
tardiness of appreciation. 


The war appears to be costing the American Government about 
150,000,0002. a year ; at least, the official statement of the indebt- 


13,200,000/.a month. This includes every liability except unpaid 
bills, which, though large, cannot reach the preposterous figure 
mentioned in the Zimes. Taking the dollar at a fifth of a pound, 
which is very nearly its value, the debt is now (November 1st) 
260,000,000/., and the liabilities, perhaps, 40,000,000/. more, or 


rently accurate synopsis of the financial position published in the 
New York correspondence of the Manchester Examiner. 


On the 18th of October the German Radicals in the United 
States held a ** Convention ” at Cleveland, under the presidency of 
Dr. Greiner, of Newark. ‘Thirty-one cities and societies, among , 
others, Washington, New York, St. Louis, Boston, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, and the “* Central Union,” sent delegates to the meet- 
ing. ‘The Boston Pioneer, themost uncompromising of all Radical 
papers, publishes the ‘‘ platform ” of the Convention, which advo- 
cates the subordination of the States to the sovereignty of the 
Federation in national matters; the abolition of slavery, in the 








of Rochdale a letter which, though marked bya feebleness of style | shortest way, throughout the territory of the Republic; the un- 


unusual in the member for Rochdale, will be endorsed by almost 
the whole of his party, though it condemns an English victory as 
an outrage on civilization. It is remarkable that, although the 
intelligence has been three weeks in England, not one journal has | 





conditional submission of the rebellion; the upholding of the 
Monroe doctrine; an alliance with the European revolution in 
order to keep off foreign intervention; the security of freedom of 
the press and speech against military arbitrariness ; and the intro- 
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duction of a national system of militia like that of Switzerland. ' only the defect of charging a good many different ways at once. 


The re-conquered rebellious States ought to be treated as terti- 
tories. and the confiseated land ought to be distributed to colonists, 
in conformity with the prescriptions of the “ Homestead Bill.’ 
They call upon their countrymen to elect none but a thorough aboli- 
tionist for President of the United States. The Germans of the 
United States command, it is said, nearly a million votes, and 
number near three millions. 





Our correspondent in New York has been called away to 
Canada by an urgent private engagement, but his letters will pro- 
bably be resumed next week. 

Dr. Trench has been raised from the Deanery of Westminster to 
the Archbishopric of Dublin, and Dr. Stanley is to succeed him in 
the Deanery. Both appointments are as good as the case 


admitted, and, with regard to the latter, the case did admit | 


the best that could have been made. Dr. Trench is a thoughtful, 
scholarly, Liberal High Churchman, who, of course, befieves the 
Protestant Establishment of Ireland a good to the nation, or he 
would not take the reins into his own hands. In that opinion we 
do not concur, but we are very glad that some one holds it who 
is not likely to stimulate the bigotry of Orangemen, and is likely 
to urge on the work of general education. Dr. Stanley will be 
exactly in his right place at Westminster, without heavy duties, 
without any immediate ecclesiastical superior, as there is no Bishop 
of Westminster, and at the very focus of the ecclesiastical intel- 
lect of the Church. He will now not be wasted either as a 


trust the Church may become more national, without becoming 
less devout, under the impulse of his wise and catholic mind. 


The name of Mr. Church has been freely mentioned as one on 
whom the choice of the Crown may fitly fall to replace Dean 
Stanley in the chair of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. A better 
appointment could not be made. Mr. Church is known to the 





The clergy were not to be uncharitable to Dissenters, but they were 
to be very “ distinctive,” and on no account associate themselves 
who felt 


ing 


**a certainty of Christ's presence and sacramental work- 
with those in whom it “might be lacking.” ‘Then, as to 
science and the Book of Genesis, the Bishop entreated them not to 
ignore facts on either side. They were to read both the natural 
and revealed word of God, and, where they did not agree, to believe 
both. He was in favour of the clergy believing everything they 
signed, and of their signing no more than was necessary ; but he 
had not yet been shown exactly how the subscriptions could be im- 
proved. He would not alter the Burial Service, but he would not 
indulge hope for people who did not deserve it ; and so the Bishop 
proposes to revive excommunication, and not to use the service over 
the excommunicated. ‘The Bishop's charge may be said to incul- 
cate equally the twin virtues of Faith and Ambiguity. 


The latest rumours from Mexico do not sound pleasantly to 
French ears. It is affirmed that the provinces are rising fast to 
support Juarez, that he has gathered an army of 27,000 men, that 
the French are threatened on all sides with a guerilla war, and that 
General Bazaine has demanded large reinforcements. These accounts 
come from New York, and are tinctured with American feeling; but 
we take the truth to be this. Juarez has gathered a force large 
enough to enter the field and to demand prompt suppression ; his 


| partizans, therefore, are exceedingly active, and General Bazaine, 


| the Bank of France is very unfavourable. 


public as author of a collection of essays which exhibited a pro- 


founder and more subtle insight into the thought and framework 
of the Middle Ages than has ever, perhaps, been displayed else- 
where. 
could not raise any theological cry, and among the orthodox he is 
one of the most liberal. His one fault, which we fear will be fatal 
to his prospects, is an absolute inaptitude for pushing himself into 
notoriety. 


Sir David Brewster said last week, in his great address to the 
Edinburgh University, that Scotch Christianity appeals not to the 
imagination but the judgment. If he had said to the “ day of 
Judgment,” he would have been nearer the mark, for that is the 


only practical theological idea among the pietistic party, and one | quotations improved. 


which they are always trying, in their small way, to anticipate and 
mimic for themselves. In Strathbogie, a Free Kirk minister of the 


His orthodoxy being beyond dispute, his appointment | 


| 





| 


while despatching a force against him, feels strongly the need for 


° Pertti | reinforcements of cavalry. 
theologian or as a politician in the best and largest sense, and we | 


The Directors of the Bank of England have made no further 
change in their minimum price for money; but, in Paris, the 
quotation has been advanced to 7 per cent. ‘The return of 
It shows a decrease in 
the stock of bullion of 2,680,000/. ‘The note circulation has im- 
proved by 520,000/., and the statement exhibits an increase in the 
discounts of 2,480,000/. Although the supply of capital is large, 
the lowest quotation for the best short bills in Lombard Street is 6 
per cent. 

The Imperial Bank of Russia has ceased to issue foreign bills. 
A rumour has come to hand to the effect that the Bank of France 


is about to issue notes of 50f., or 2/. each, by way of palliative 


to the existing pressure. The whole of the arrivals of bullion 
have been taken for export purposes, and the loss of stock in the 
Bank of England is 338,6632. ‘The supply is now 13,460,765/. 


During the greater portion of the week the markets for home, 
foreign, and railway securities have been greatly depressed. 
Yesterday, however, a better tone generally prevailed, and the 
In the Foreign House the advance was 
chiefly confined to Greek, Mexican, Spanish, and Turkish Secu- 
rities, in which a rally of from } to $ per cent. occurred. 


name of M’Gilvray has “ overtured the Synod of Moray to over- International Financial Shares are quoted at 3} to 4 prem.; 
ture the General Assembly of the Free Kirk to do something to put |General Credit, 23 to § prem.; London Financial, 5} to 6 
down Good Words.” His charges against that pious and liberal, if | prem. ; Hudson's Bay, 1} to 1} dis.; Australian Land and Mort- 
didactic, periodical, are, that a Mr. Thorold, who writes in it, thinks | gage, } to } prem.; and Mortgage Bank of India, 2§ to 2} prem. 


} 


school-boys may take walks and “ write home” on a Sunday Amongst the new companies started this week is the Crenver and 


without Sabbath-breaking, that various theological writings are | whoa] Abraham Mining Company, which is about to be established 
too liberal, and others too Popish, and that the editor contributes | 


a tale ‘‘ without any distinct allusion to the saving doctrines of the 
Gospel.” An adroit and partially sane Strathbogian of the name of 
Ingram objected that to try to establish an Index Expurgatorius 
looked rather Popish, to which a Mr. Murdoch seems to have replied 
that there was so much Popery on the other side there could be none 
left for this. A Strathbogian elder of orthodox gravity, but, we 
suspect, of covert Socratic irony, carried out the idea to its full 
extent by recommending the Presbytery to “overture” the 
Assembly of the Free Kirk against every human evil,—a very 
excellent plan to remove all risk of ever getting forward to the 
dismal theological Opera. These poor Strathbogians would cer- 
tainly have approved the Creation better if it had suppressed Man 
and Weekdays, and left us only Ministers and Sundays ; or, to say 
the least, if they could have their Bible as they would like it, it 
would be quite free from “ any distinct allusion” to less dismal 
realities. 

Dr. Baylee, of St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead, we understand, 
denies entirely the truth of the Venerable Archdeacon Allen’s 
charges against him, which we recorded last week, and says they 
are not the first false charges the Venerable Archdeacon has made 
against him. Why does he not bring an action for libel? 


The Bishop of Oxford opened on Thursday his triennial visita- 
tion of his diocese in Aylesbury, and delivered a charge which has 


|perties in the parish of Crowan, Cornwall. 
| observe, proposed to erect a large hotel on the Capstan Hill 





for the purpose of purchasing and working several mineral pro- 
It is also, we 


Parade, llfracombe. 


Consols, which left off this day week at 92} to } for transfer, 
closed yesterday afternoon at 92}, § for money, and 91}, }, ex div 
for account. The following table shows the week's changes in 


the value of Foreign Securities :— 
| Friday, Nov. 6. | Friday, Nov. 1°. 


Greek ee ee oe ee e 30 BA 
Do. Coupons .. “ . os 13 14 
Mexican ee oe 40 389 
Spauish Passive «+ ns as 34 34 
Do. Certificates ee ee ee 1 18 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. 70 693 
i  —. - se 7 7 
Consolidés.. 48 43g 


Annexed are yesterday's closing prices of the leading British 
Railways, compared with the latest quotations on Friday week :— 








=. Nov. 6. | Friday, Nov. 19. 
Caledonian .. ee ee ee ey 118, 
Great Eastern oe oe oe 50, 493 
Great Northern .. es 1az 126 
Great Western... .. ee ee 65 vat 
Lancashire and Yorksh ee ll 109 
London and Brighton .. ee iu lll 
London and North Western 1033 103} 
London, Chatham, and Dover 45 45 
Midland oe oe oe ee 128 127% 
North Eastern, Berwick .. *e 102 101 
Do. York ee ee 69 as 
West Midland, Oxford .. 42 4l 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——— 
i THE EMPEROR’S VISION. 
| UROPE will, it is clear, reject the Imperial call to | 
Council. The magnificent vision expounded last week | 
to the Legislative bodies of France, and this week laid before | 
the thirteen independent royalties of Europe, the Germanic | 
Diet, and the President of the single remaining Republic, had | 
from the first but a single chance. It was too broad and too 
new, too ~~defined and too completely outside traditions, for | 
the old and experienced statesmen, trained to affairs but | 
doubtful of principles, who on all ordinary occasions direct | 
the ultimate policy of the Courts. They would as soon have | 
been summoned to discuss a proposition in theology, or the | 
abstract idea of justice, or the fallacies which may be con- | 
cealed in the dogmas of Adam Smith. The “ reconstruction 
of the edifice,” the ‘‘ pacification of Europe,” the “legitimate | 
rights of the people,” a “‘ new era of order and tranquillity” — 
nothing but their ingrained respect for bayonets prevented | 
their declaring such phrases “incendiary,” ‘‘ revolutionary,” or 
“‘ Mazzinian.” Tothrow Europe on to the table, and bid the | 
Powers reconstruct it on a basis which should satisfy | 
aspirations, pacify bickerings, and extinguish ambitions—it | 
seemed to them as wild as a project to abolish pauperism 
would seem to the Poor-law Board. They almost sympathized 
with the speculator who gravely asked, in 1852, why God 
should have created a man who sent funds down a half per 
cent. in less than half an hour. The single chance of accept- 
ance lay in a burst of approval from the thinkers, who might 
recognize their representative on a throne,—in a glad cry of 
acceptance from the peoples who, for the first time in 
history, were shown the promised land with no Red Sea 
in their path. There was a possibility of such an out- 
burst, for great ideas move great masses as oratory | 
moves a crowd—the Parisian outbreak of 1848 stirred | 
all Europe within a week—and this idea, honest or other- | 
wise, was, at all events, great. It was, in seeming at 
least, a last and a grand appeal to human reason—a call to 
Europe, fretting under occupations, armaments, alliances, and | 
mésalliances, which make every nationality save the English | 
simmer with discontent, to construct before the explosion 
arrives permanent safety-valves. Neither applause nor ac- | 
ceptance have come, and the time for a European plébiscite | 
overriding the kings and their councillors may be said to be | 
already passed. The popular distrust of Napoleon’s honesty | 
has conquered the popular admiration for his intellect, and the | 
chains still visible upon France have daunted those who hoped | 
that her keeper might still liberate them. In Paris and at) 
Vienna, in Berlin and on the Amsterdam Bourse, the response | 
of the popular mind has been shown in a sudden fall of the | 
funds; the English press simply criticizes, and the German | 
journals see in the speech a threat for the Fatherland. The pro- | 
posal meant for all Europe has been referred to the statesmen | 
alone, and of their response there is not, and, indeed, never has 
been, any serious doubt. The Congress, in the form proposed | 
in the Imperial letter, and for the ends suggested in the Im- 
perial speech, will never be assembled. 

Something may still be got together, as we have intimated 
elsewhere, but not a Parliament of the world, with the politi- 
eal future for subject of debate. The answer is left to 
statesmen, and they are adopting already a humdrum but 
natural and not undignified course. Nobody has yet refused, 
and perhaps nobody will in so many words refuse a request 
which seems so philanthropic and comes from a man s0 great. 
But each country is studying, not to realize a grand dream, 
but so to shape its reply that its rulers may run no risk of 
being dragged into the unknown sea of the Emperor’s secret 
designs. Italy has, it is true, accepted cordially, but for just 
the same reasons, because to Italy weighted by an army which 
must fight, or disband, or eat upher substance, any enormous 
change affords new ground of hope. If the Congress meet in 
earnest if must free Rome and Venice; if it meet for mere talk, 
talk will not take away Palermo, or Naples, or Milan; if it 
disperse for war, war is precisely the event Italy most desires. 
The remaining Powers wait for England, and England’s 
course, like her history, is strictly according to precedent. 
The Government bas not rejected the proposal at all, in- 
deed, could not reject it. England wishes for peace, and 
if a Congress will really prevent a war, a Congress will be 
exceedingly welcome. But then that peaceful result must 
be clear, and to make it clear the Emperor must define 
what it is that Congress is to discuss. Are al! European 
grievances to be removed, and if so, what is his list of 
them all? or if not all, then, which are to be left out of 











| the great measure of pacification in order to breed a war. 
| Is Germany to be deprived of her hopes, or Italy left 
jin armed disquiet, or Poland to continue to suffer, or Den- 
;mark still to be menaced, or Hungary to be silenced, or the 
East to remain for ever as the apple among the gods, or are 
all these causes of discord to be removed at once? Then, 
when the subjects are settled and the debate has begun, how 
is the verdict to be given, and when given, to be enforced > 
Is a majority to be supreme, or a majority plus the country 
affected, and if supreme, is it to have also the right of execut- 
ing its decrees? Suppose all Europe votes that Gibraltar 
ought to be given to Spain, is that vote to be binding on 
England, or to be enforced by arms? If it is not binding, 
what is the use of the Congress, and if it is binding and 
Englishmen kick, as even Mr. Goldwin Smith is certain to 
kick under dictation, what becomes of the general pacifica- 


|tion? If the claims of all the world are to be heard at 


once, the possession of Gibraltar is just as much in 
question as the possession of Poland. English states- 
men, in short, consider that the scheme, if left as it 
stands, so far from preventing war, will involve a most serious 
risk of making it universal. They therefore require defini- 
tions, and will ultimately lay down limits, and in both they 
will be imitated by most or all the Powers. Every such limit is 
a break in the scheme, for every limit leaves, and is intended 
to leave, some dangerous question untouched. Russia is not 
likely to come without some guarantee that her right to Lith- 
uania is to be left unquestioned ; or Prussia, if Posen is to be 
placed as a stake on the European board; or Austria, unless 
assured that Venetia will not be “ assigned;” or the Diet, if 
anybody is allowed even to ask for the Rhine; or England, 
without an assurance that England will not order the Otto- 
mans back to the desert. And yet, with all these questions 
tabooed, what chance is there of ‘ pacification,” or of that 

eneral disarmament which the Emperor counsels so well, and 
which is so terribly needed? The Congress under such cir- 
cumstances would be a mere meeting of envoys invested with 
plenipotentiary powers to leave all ticklish questions alone, 
to say that Italy exists and Rome belongs to Italy; that 
Nice and Savoy are French; and that Germany had, on the 
whole, better postpone her design of building a fleet at 
Kiel. Such an assemblage for such a purpose would be 
as fatal to the Imperial dream as a series of blank refusals ; 
yet this assemblage, a gathering of ambassadors to repeat a 
geographical lesson, is all that can now be hoped. The 
nations must drift on in their grooves faster and faster to war, 
the “ elements of dissolution ” must be suffered still to accrete, 
the bricks of the structure must be taken out piecemeal, till 
in the spring the edifice comes down with a crash, and after 
years of war, when the earnings of this generation have been 
wasted, and those of the next have been pledged, and millions 
of men have fallen, and their survivors are all embittered, and 
the cottages through all Europe have become a little more 
desolate, and cheerless, and poverty stricken, and all men's 
hearts have been hardened, and all mens’ thoughts obscured, 
the nations in utter exhaustion will consent to do roughly that 
which Napoleon has already proposed should be scientifically 
done. The “‘practical” men have won; but it is not they 
who will exult in the fruit of their own success. 





THE EMPEROR’S ARRIERE PENSEE. 
\ E have shown how utterly inconceivable it is that the 

Princes of Europe, or their plenipotentiaries, should 
flock together at the instance of the Emperor, bent on opening 
questions which it has been the traditional boast of their 
diplomacy for half a century to stave off, or on settling 
questions which it has become the fixed drift of their diplo- 
macy to widen gradually towards a rupture. But because 
this is, as we sincerely believe, inconceivable, and because the 
Emperor well knows it to be inconceivable, it does not follow 
that he really expects to get nothing out of this grand scheme 
except the éclat of proposing a splendid impossibility, and the 
excuse for a declaration of war which is contained in its un- 
conditional rejection. On the contrary, though the Emperor’s 
“ sketch-estimates’ of policy are apt to be a little grander 
than his accomplished facts, he has always shown sufficient 
of that hard prudence which takes eare to save the kernel 
when the shell is broken. The Congress his letter sketches, 
can, as we have seen, never meet. For we can have 
no crowd of malleable Sovereigns, like that at Vienna 
1815, as flexible in the mere anticipation of war as they 
are apt to be after they have been well beaten on the anvil. 
But while the Emperor knows this better than any statesman 
in Europe, being clearly conscious, for example, that he 
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would not and could i oe to ried that — — be avetiog = vr large for ~~ ern into 4 
lf-sacrifice—by surrendering Nice, shall we say ?—which he | greater struggle. n the decision of the former wou 
pealiee in England's surrender of the Ionian Islands, we may | depend how “Austria and Italy would side, or whether they 
be tolerably sure that he does not think a/? favourable result a|would side at all in that struggle. On the decision of the 
chimera, or he would not propose his own humiliation. latter must depend, not, perhaps, whether Rome would aid 
Though a peaceable reconstruction of Europe «o ptm | the vary 5 whether “4 ann thwart or aid the solution 
ho have long been waxing fat in prosperity is about as likely | proposed by France in the Congress. Now, here would be 
a that schoolboys fresh back from the holidays should con- | undoubtedly, questions of great delicacy. Yet the Emperor 
ent to bring their several pocket-moneys into hotchpot,—yct | would, probably, profit greatly by their discussion, especially 
the Emperor doubtless calculates that though he has asked for | if, by securing Austria an equivalent for Venetia (say by a 
the impossible he will receive some small instalment of the | posing a united Poland under one of her Archdukes), France 
possible which it should not be beneath a statesman’s dignity to could secure both Austria and Italy without abandoning 
secure, —nay, that he could not well secure without this much | wholly the secular power of the Pope, and so gain the undi- 
vaster demand. There maybe important seats vacant in the Con- | vided help of the Roman Catholic interest for the Polish war. 
gress, as there were in the Congress of Verona ; yet, if any of | At all events, only through such a Congress could she feel her 
Peres are a pociee ape hs me yg Hf | way ry . safe Se br eae wn reg snare a 
things, and say them with a significance and a result, which, | —and it wou all but impossible for France to take her 
without this ceremonial, — nay, without those voluntary | part without a clear understanding on this head. No private 
ee ae peor oa — on Boe sop Rag ere ing me on these oe Lee ep ror be so Pcp ho 
may find his interest in these free interchanges of view, even | the Emperor as a conference freely exchanging views on the 
though compelled to abandon the “ reconstruction of Europe.” possibility of a united Catholic action. — 

To illustrate our meaning, suppose as a mere hypothesis} But probably the most tangible advantage the Emperor 
that the Emperor consented to waive the Eastern question, | would gain from a partial European Conference would be 
and defined his subjects of deliberation to be, we will say, on | such categorical expressions of opinion as to the best redistri- 
the Schleswig-Holstein quarrel, on the reconstruction of | bution of the territorial Powers which were badly distributed 
Poland, cj or anges Lying a ney Italy, and 7 | in pets, as ttm peed ne tabi goat) ee wee e 
the Papal Kingdom, and that, as a natural consequence of | conference could not redistribute, but it wow e obliged to 
opening the Polish question without opening any possibility of | express views as to the best redistribution, Hitherto all the 
compensation to Russia, neither Russia nor pen could | Powers have rere) refrained from suggesting alternatives 
decently assist. Austria might, perhaps, come, if a hint were | for the errors of 1815. Napoleon cannot now know how 
given that equivalents would be proposed for any suggested | his own alternative, whatever that may be, would be 
sacrifice in Italy; the Pope might send to a Congress attended | received. England has barely admitted that the treaty of 
by Austria and Spain in spite of the presence of Italy, especially | Vienna is at end, even for Poland. Austria has not admitted 
if Catholic Poland were at stake; and England might, probably, |it at all. As yet there would be nothing at all to prevent 
not refuse to lend her counsel on such questions, on a clear exactly what Louis Napoleon told the Chambers had alarmed 
understanding that she pledged her moral influence, and | him so much after the battle of Solferino,—a European com- 
nothing more, to bring about any arrangement she thought | bination against him,—at least an alliance of Austria with 
desirable. Of the German Powers in such a case some would | Prussia, and, perhaps, with England. But once let the Powers 
— Mae ae with para br ae ceaomgees io the pace Mires: w = Sages trusteeship in Meee 

olland, and Belgium could scarcely refuse, and Turkey and | ference ;—once let them state frankly their own views abou 
Sweden would heartily lend their influence to any new fetter | the best possible future, and Napoleon would at least be able 
on Russia. What could the Emperor’s policy gain from ato bind the Powers down to their own statements, and to 
conference so constituted? In the first place, it would gain | elaborate in that way, if not a scheme of alliance, a scheme 
for him a series of European discussions, of which the very | of policy that would command their acquiescence or con- 
hinges would be the French wishes and proposals. Of course, | sent. The Emperor of the French feels that there is all 
it would be the necessary tendency of such a Congress to re- | the difference in the world between going to war in the dark 
cast the political affinities of nations and courts with a view | as to the wishes of Europe and going to war with a clear 
to the immediate future. It being fully understood that | knowledge of those wishes. Let the former be once spread before 
France meant business, and that if war broke out at all | him, and even if he has to thwart some, he knows something 
against the recusant Powers it would be under French leader- | as to the true counteracting forces. Europe is so shy about 
ship,—the natural effect could not but be to crystallize, as it | discussing mere schemes, that it is at present almost impos- 
were, the minor quarrels around the principal axis of conflict, | sible to tell how the elective affinities would group the various 
rie ae om veg ee the aes bate er soon | “ae ' = | Page a eng would = 

nd, for instance, the eswig-Holstein feud deploying |a key to this if she could but set four or five importan 
into quite new order of battle,—the French view probably Powers discussing alternative guarantees for the yon pr 
gathering round it all the German States not wholly averse | guarantees of 1815, That the Emperor has a just dread of a 
to honourable compromise with Denmark, all who were un- | European combination against him we know. Where Europe 
willing to be thrown back on alliance with Russia and | would begin to be actively jealous of his influence he does not 
ge = who a modify = a per in ap and wraee Seeerents Pe cast his ayer Apes It 
view of the approaching crisis. would be seen at once will be no small step in advance to get public acknow- 
that the Schleswig-Holstein question could not determine | ledgment from even two or three great Powers and many small 
the order of battle,—that it must somehow suborlinate itself | ones that something better than the Vienna arrangement | 
to more powerful forces,—that all who really wished to wim | absolutely needful. If England be allowed to back out o 
must look to win by the aid of either France or Russia. | the Russo-Polish question without declaring her wish for the 
When a great struggle approaches, the cross-fires must either | future, her policy might take any turn that a temporary 
defer themselves sine die, or merge themselves in the principal | popular panic suggested. But if she has once declared her- 
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discharges of artillery, and usually they manage to effect the 
latter. But this itself would be no small success for the 
French Congress, if it had contrived to reclassify the German 
Powers on a new principle,—those preferring an alliance with 
Austria and France, and a compromise with Denmark, to the 
support of Russia; and those preferring even the protection of 
the Eastern despot to the semblance of friendship with their 
Danish neighbour. It would be a tribute to the power of France 
thus to have recast the grouping of the minor European 
quarrels; it would be a direct guidance to her in her future 
policy to have gauged the attractive force of some, at least, of 
the German prejudices, and of the repulsive force of some, at 
least, of the German fears. The strength of the anti-Gallican 
feeling in Germany would be tested,—which would be an 
advantage to the Emperor. It would be a still greater 


self, the Emperor knows that she cannot turn on him so long 
as he is only working out her own scheme. 

We imagine, then, that the Emperor, surely anticipating 
the complete failure of any executive Congress able and 
willing to enforce its own decisions, still hopes to extract 
much benefit even from a conference of influence. He 
hopes, first, to see Europe recasting its minor differences round 
a French pivot of thought, which will bring him écla¢ and 
guide him in his diplomacy. He may hope, next, to see 
whether a compromise of some of the greater secondary 
questions is possible,—whether, for once, he can rely both on 
the nationalities and on Rome. He may hope, lastly, on the 
main question of all to take his soundings clearly, to commit 
those who areas yet uncommitted, at least to an opinion, and to 
escape all danger of a universal combination against him. He 





advantage to him that the question should have been discussed 


afresh in the new light of French policy. 
Again, take the Venetian and Papal questions as they 
would be discussed in such a Congress. 
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Of course, these | 





dreads, as he openly tells us, the ‘‘prétentions sans frein,” the un- 
curbed pretensions which the decay of the old international 
pact,—and the arbitrary prejudice of each nation in substitut- 
ing for it, therefore, just what it chooses,—has produced. He is 
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too wise to hope to put a curb on these pretensions by any new | 
mutual agreement in time of peace,—but it would be a partial 
moral curb on such pretensions, and no trifling one, if he 
could get those who are now least disposed to be hostile to 
define at once what their “pretensions ” are, so as to bind 
them by the force of their avowed opinions when the time | 
of trembling and dangerous excitement comes. To this extent | 
even a crippled Congress,—a conference, rather,—wmay par- | 
tially sueceed, though the great scheme is doomed to certain | 
failure. And the Emperor is not the man to throw away a, 
humble success because he cannot secure a theatrical triumph. | 
“ADMIRAL ELLIOT AND ADMIRAL GREY.” 
HE scenes in a House of Commons’ committee-room are 
very often comic, but the comedy does not often survive 
the processes of reporting. The reporters being officials are 
just a thought too dignified. The Committee on Naval 
Promotion have, however, recorded a little scene which, 
laughable enough in itself, seems to us to contain a world of 
instruction. Among the witnesses examined was Kear- 
Admiral G. Elliot, and he fell into the hands of Mr. Walpole, 
who, as a Tory, was not indisposed, in a quiet, subacid way, to 
give the Whigs ahit. So he asked, one can fancy with the 
faintest trace of a smile, whether the Admiral did not think 
that Admirals who had risen fast ‘‘ seemed by their names to | 
be in a great degree connected with persons of rank and | 
influence.” Most men would have hesitated under so direct | 
a hit, but the Admiral was too frank, and thought the promo- | 
tion of Elliots too clearly a part of the divine order to quail, | 
and he answered boldly, telling, we doubt not, the full truth :— | 
“I think it would strike the eye that it was so, certainly ; I do | 
not like to sit under the possibility of its being supposed that 
I desire to conceal anything with reference to my own posi- | 
tion, and I may state that if my father had not been an 
admiral, and if he had not been lucky in holding commands, 
I should not have been an admiral, or perhaps a captain, by 
this time ; but he gave me every promotion that I have had 
in consequence of death vacancies, which luckily for me ov- 
curred at the very time that I wanted them. My father nomi- 
nated his son, and in that way I was placed on every occasion 
over the heads of all those who had not the good fortune of 
having a father an admiral in the service. I was appointed | 
at sea, for it is one of the rules of the service which gives a 
flag officer in command a death vacancy; it is a generally 
acknowledged rule, that an officer under such circumstances 
promotes his own relation; I believe it has always been done.” 
Mr. Walpole was not to be baffled, so he drew his de- 
duction, with one courteous reservation, pretty nakedly. 
‘* Apart from your own particular case, that would be 
rather a selection of caprice than a selection for merit ?” 
“Entirely so,” calmly responded the admiral, rousing his 
opponent into astill directer sarcasm. ‘I think, with the ex- 
ception of the Honourable Admiral Grey, you are the most 
fortunate officer in the Navy?”’ To which the Admiral, who 
knew perfectly well that he had been called ‘‘a Scotch Grey” 
all his life, and received thousands by virtue of his nickname, | 
replied, with a laugh of contentment which is not reported, | 
‘I should think that probably was the case.” So should we, | 
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required. 


should he when his responsibility is only altered in name? 
Nor can it be given exclusively by seniority. If it is, the 
service will lose, for the seniors may have against them 
things which do not appear in reports—habits of drinking 
which are not drunkenness, but are fata! to efficiency ; tyran- 
nical ways, inability to maintain respect, personal feuds with 
the next in command, a thousand deficiencies in those quali- 
ties which do not tell at examinations, but which together 
make up character. The effect of the seniority clause, 
moreover, if the Admiral is at all unscrupulous, is 
to induce him to get rid of the seniors in all manner 
of ways, by ueedless missions and expensive trips, 80 
as to leave the coast clear—a device which has pro- 
duced as much mischief as any single defect in the ser- 
vice. Even a despotic rule forbidding the appointment of 
relatives on the same station as the appointer—that rule does 
exist as a living rule all through the Indian services—would 
be in vain, for favouritism is a great deal more dangerous than 
any regard for kinship, and an Elliot may push aside as many 
of the deserving to make way for Smith, who is to marry his 
daughter, as for Jones who has married her elder sister. 
There are and can be no guarantees against such practices, 
except the honour of the patron, the pressure of service 
opinion,-—always weak in the Navy—and summary removal 
whenever the Admiralty perceive that nepotism is being 
carried too far. Already the tone of society has secured this 
much—that patrons very rarely promote relatives in spite of 
their inefficiency. They only give efficient nephews a pre- 
ference over equally efficient strangers in blood who have been 
longer waiting. It may be possible, by careful watching and 
frequent reprimands, to carry the reform one step farther, till 
no Admiral will venture to promote a son out of turn, unless 
he can plead special qualifications; only then we must re- 


| member that the inducement for an ambitious or able man to 


become an Admiral will be very much lessened, to the detri- 
ment of the State. Able service will have its wages in the 
end, if not in meal, then in malt, and if one kind of reward is 
ended another must be supplied, at all events so long as the 
fighting services are left, as at present, comparatively unpaid 
in cash. 

The great object for the State is to be efficiently served, to 
establish a system under which the Admiralty can always 
secure the precise man who of all men can best do the work 
That is not the-case now, and the Committee do not 
seem to care that it should ever be the case. To judge from 
their report, they are jealous of the single provision to that 
end left among our laws. By a most fortunate fiction, the 
Queen's prerogative is in matters of promotion absolute ; ¢. g., it 
is not illegal to make an ensign a General or a third 
lieutenant a full Admiral by one order in the Gazette. 
That power was used in the Indian mutinies in a very 
trenchant way through “local” commissions, but as all 
men knew that their lives depended on their leaders’ 
brains, and Lord Canning chose out the men whom their com- 
rades would have elected, no remonstrance was made. The 
Committee, however, are not willing that this power should 
ever be exercised, except in extreme emergencies, and the 
system is virtually left as it is, viz., selection up to the Cap- 











and we may add that it would have been the case, also, with | tain’s grade, and seniority after that point; so that while Greys 
Captain William Peel; had that most dashing of seamen lived. | and Elliots can force their boys up to the command of a ship, 
As it was, he was the youngest post captain but one in the | no power can secure the only compensation for that favourit- 
Navy, and the three eases just illustrate the blunder into | ism, viz., young Admirals. The consequence is, that at the 
which reformers who attend to promotion always seem to us | beginning of a war the Government must either take old men, 
to fall. They neglect one-half their business in order to fail jor shock and offend all the interests and prejudices which 
artistically, as this Committee has done, in doing the other | have grown round the system pursued during peace. It is 
. for this peril, as well as for the general discontent which 
The object of all formal inquiries into promotion, patronage, | accompanies insufficient pay and frequent favouritism, that 
and kindred subjects is, we conceive, twofold ; first, to secure | the Committee had to find a remedy, and have not found one. 
to the State the most efficient procurable servants; secondly, | They do not like absolute selection, they do not venture to 
to prevent “‘jobbery,”—a phrase which in England means tle propose absolute seniority, and they have no third course to 
tendency to give to the relatives and protégés of adozen or two | Suggest. Yet, to outsiders, it seems that a third course, 
great “ houses” undue official favour. Partly with an eye to| securing some, at least, of the advantages of selec- 
public approval, partly from the influence of “service” | tion, without many of the defects of favouritism, is not 
pique, and a little from an unconscious and justifiable envy, | beyoud the range of human ingenuity. Suppose seniority 
committees always attend exclusively to the second end. They | established as the general principle, to be broken on rare 
frame elaborate rules for keeping favourites out ; but| emergencies by the prerogative, but broken always for 
they essay no rules for getting efficients in, and those | special and visible service. A system equivalent to what is 
they make fail, as Admiral Elliot said. What conceivable | called ‘‘ promotion in the field,” but more real, seems to be 
form of rules, indeed, could, in such a case, succeed ? The | what is called for. Let the officer who has done a great and 
Admiral on a station must, if the service is to go on at all, be | visible piece of service be promoted to the next grade by a 
entrusted with some diseretion, more especially when the ' custom as strong as a right, and with the understanding that 
‘promotion ” is really only an opportunity of distinction. | such grade gives him a preferential claim to activity. Op- 
The vacaney cannot be given by examination, for the examiner | portunities are not so few, even in peace,—?. ¢., a period 0 
iu seamanship and the qualifications of command must be the | little wars—that all admirals would then be old men, while 
Admiral, and if he does not choose the worthiest now, why | every war would send dozens of men still young into the highest 
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grades. There could be little favouritism in such promotions | of course, be judged on its merits when it appears ; but the 


if gazetted with their reasons given as fully as those which 
guide the distribution of the Victoria Cross. Merely to sup- 
press jobbery is useless, for even were “ Admiral Elliot and 
Admiral Grey” to become isolated case&, the service would 
only hare lost its last faint chance of securing middle-aged 
men at its head. 
seems to this gencration a hopeless and even a dangerous 
dream, though Nelson was Rear-Admiral at thirty-eight, and 
closed his career at forty-seven. 





THE PROSPECTS OF A COMPROMISE AT BERLIN. 

N the brightest of autumn days the King of Prussia met 
O his new Parliament in the White Hall of the Royal 
Palace, and addressed it in words which Europe weighs and 
scrutinizes in vain. The art of composing a King’s speech, 
the art of combining words into vague sentences which leave 
the speaker’s purpose in absolute doubt, seems to be the only 
art of constitutional government which German Ministers are 
capable of learning or willing to adopt. Even the hasty 
summons which called the Crown Prince from England to 
Berlin, in order that he might stand at his father’s right hand 
while the cabalistic words were spoken, is susceptible of a 
double interpretation. Well-wishers of the Prussian Monarchy 
will hope that it is a proof that the King has so altered his 
policy as to conciliate that one of his subjects who has most 
to fear from the vagaries of Herr von Bismarck ;_ while they 
who put not their trust in princes will see in it only an un- 


scrupulous attempt to make the King’s eldest son seem to | 


approve what he most condemns, and involve him in the con- 


sequences of a policy of which he is not the accomplice. | 


Amid such uncertainties, even the utterance of the royal 
orator has been carefully noted, and we learn that the speech 
was delivered ‘‘ without much emphasis,” except that he raised 
his voice ‘‘considerably”’ in reading the paragraphs which 
related to the re-organization of the army. ‘This incident, 
trifling as it may seem, is so entirely in harmony with the 
character and opinions of King William, that it may be taken 
as conclusive upon one point. He is determined to have his 
own way about the number of his soldiers. If the Lower 
House cannot make up its mind to give way upon this, no 
reconciliation between the King and his faithful Commons is 
possible. 

In the remainder of the speech we are unable to see that 
determination to resist all concession which has in some 
quarters been attributed to it. Some allowance must be made 
for the lofty notions of divine right which German Princes are 
wont to cherish, and which are naturally particularly strong 
in a Sovereign the nucleus of whose dominions was originally 


acquired by purchase, and the royalty of whose family is of 


the venerable antiquity of one hundred and sixty-three years. 
From such a monarch as this, the expression of “an urgent 
wish ” that an end should be put to the discussions which 
have arisen between the Government and a portion of the 
representatives of the country is no slight effort of conciliation. 
As to the Budget, the proposal of the Ministers to regulate by 
bill the rights of the Government over the expenditure of the 
country, when the Lower House has not passed the Budget, is 
shocking enough to the ears of English constitutionalists ; but 
it must be remembered that the Prussian Commons have no 
power of refusing the supplies. All taxes in Prussia are voted 
permanently, and not by the year. The Crown collects them 
without the need of any authorization from the Parliament. 
It can impose no new impost; but the income of last year 
remains to it. At the present moment it can, in fuct, expend 
that income just as it pleases, and a bill, therefore, which 
should say how that income may, and how it may not, be 
applied, would, in fact, be a surrender of power by the 
Crown. The Lower House may well fear Herr yon Bismarck 
and his colleagues, even when they bring gifts; but it is 
something that the King should, in his speech, and, therefore, 
in the face of Europe, have disclaimed any intention to assert 
“an unlimited control over the State funds, without regard to 
the right of the representatives of the country.” Some of the 
extreme Liberals, no doubt, contend that though the Crown 
has the right to collect the taxes, it cannot expend them 
without the consent of the Chambers,—that the Budget is, in 
fact, an appropriation bill. But this isa forced reading of 


the charter of the Constitution, and though ultimately supreme | 
| 
be as yet safely entrusted to a body whose existence as an | 


power must be placed in the hands of the representatives of 
the nation, it was certainly not the intention of the late King 
to give it them, nor, perhaps, could so large a share of power 


institution is at present but of fifteen years’ duration. The 


bill which the Ministers have undertaken to introduce must, | 


As for the young, an admiral of thirty-five | 


| seat in the Chamber. 


promise of such a measure can scarcely be regarded as an obsti- 
nate refusal tomake concessions of any sort. Even the ordinance 
on the press is not to be literally maintained. It is, indeed, to 
be submitted to the Chambers for their approval; but only in 
conjunction with a bill modifying its enactments. True that 
the Ministers have introduced it into the Upper House in the 
first place, where they have a fair chance of getting it 
approved ; but this hardly goes beyond the character of an 
‘allowable Parliamentary stratagem. The bill modifying 
| the ordinance, coupled with the admission of the Ministers in 
the Upper House that the latter was not “suited to remain as 
'a permanent law,” may fairly be regarded as an intimation 
that on this point, too, the Government is willing to listen to 
reason. On the whole, we are disposed to believe that the 
present complications might be removed, if the Chamber can 
make up its mind to yield to the King in thé matter of the 
army. 

We think also that there are reasons why it would be pru- 
|dent to yield. It does not follow that the augmentation of 
the standing army now is undesirable because it was so while 
the two last Parliaments were sitting. ‘Io reverse is by no 
means necessarily to censure their conduct. The unsettled 
condition of Europe, the Congress which has met at Frank- 
fort and the Congress which threatens to meet at Paris, these 
and other events of which the issue is scarcely more doubtful, 
render it undesirable for the Prussian people to diminish at 
the present moment its effective military force. We are well 
aware that the real objection of the constitutional party is 
not so much to the numbers as to the aristocratic organiza- 
tion of the army. But be the reality of this danger what it 
|may—and we entirely sympathize with those who see in it 
if not a present, at least a most pregnant source of future 
| mischief—is the peril increased by the adoption of a concilia- 
|tory course? Can the Chamber hinder the King from doing 
as he pleases in the matter? It seems certain that it cannot. 
| He has the increased number of men, he can pay them out 
| of the existing taxes, and both last year and this has a con- 
|siderable surplus over into the bargain. So long as Prussia 
'continues to be prosperous and the revenue continues to 
increase, the King can, in fact, do as he likes, and the 
only weapon in the hands of the Prussian people is the 
‘power of refusing to pay taxes—a course for which 
we believe them to be as little prepared as for waging 
a revolutionary war against the national standing army. 
The real difficulty in the matter is to ascertain what 
concessions the King would be disposed to make. Would he, 
in return for a budget which legalized the re-organization of 
the army, dismiss his present Ministers, or, at all events, the 
Premier, and two or three of the more obnoxious of his col- 
leagues, and withdraw the ordinance on the press? Without 
some assurance of this kind the Chamber cannot be expected 
to yield, and royal pride can hardly be expected to bend so 
far as to buy a submission which it considers to be a Heaven- 
bestowed right. But if the wish to conciliate really exists on 
both sides, difficulties of this sort can always be overcome. 
In similar political disputes in this country go-betweens have 
never been wanting, nor is there any reason for thinking that 
Germany fails to produce its full share of that very useful 
though not very dignified order of politicians. If both parties, 
if King and Chamber, are willing to agree to a reasonable 
compromise, no doubt a compromise may be arranged ; but, 
unfortunately, that 7f begs the whole question. For however 
much it may be to the interest of both parties to come to 
some agreement, when once the struggle has been commenced 
other feelings assume the mastery. The beginning of strife 
is like the letting out of water. 

Without expressing any very firm belief in the conciliatory 
intentions of the King, or at least in his being willing to 
make such concessions as could alone be considered satisfac- 
tory by the nation, we confess to being very much less san- 
guine as to the manageableness of the Chamber. The Go- 
vernment has used its utmost influence, and it has achieved 
the return of twenty-six additional supporters. It has now a 


| 


‘party of thirty-seven, and the most despised of all the 


Ministers, Von Roon, the chief of the War Department, has a 
But this splendid victory has been 
gained at the expense of the moderate section of the Deputies. 
This party has well nigh disappeared, and the extreme 
Radicals have gained far more of the seats which it has left 
vacant than the Crown. A clear majority of 260 stands face 
to face with M. Von Bismarck, and the larger number of these 
gentlemen may not improbably consider themselves pledged 
to take up an attitude of firm resistance. If so, the King’s 
pride will be very likely to take fire, and then all hopes of a 
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compromise are at an end. -Auother dissolution, more royal | tion, is to sacrifice everything to the security of the capitalist. 
ordinances must inevitably follow,.and though, we think, As Mr. Neate remarked, every scheme by which combina- 
there is no immediate prospect of absolute resistance to the tions of small capitals can be made to rival great capital 
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power of the Crown, the whole mass of the middle classes 
will be silently leavened by that distrust of the royal 
family, the first mutterings of which may already be 
heard in private society. Even the sincerity of the Crown 
Prince is suspected. ‘he Hohenzollerns,” people are be- 
ginning to say, “are always liberal till they: mount the 
throne. We shall never have constitutional government 
till we make a clean sweep of the reigning dynasty, as they 
did in England and in France.” If this feeling once becomes 
general, revolution, sooner or later, is inevitable. That it 
may be averted is our most earnest wish, if only beeause the 
Prussian royal family is so closely allied to our own. But it 


cannot be denied that, when the hopes of those who desire, 


peace rest principally on the chance that, on the one hand, an 
obstinate monarch in the hands of a Minister with whom 
arrogance is a disease, and, on the other, a Chamber exasper- 
ated by the denial of their rights, may respectively obey the 
Voice of reason. rather than of passion, and be guided by a 
calm, consideration of their own interests aud. that of the 
country, the prospect is at best but a gloomy one; and one 
hopes rather than expects that they may be spared those cala- 
mities which have ordinarily been the result of such a situa- 
tion of affairs. 


MR. NEATE ON THE REPRESENTATION OF THE 
POOR. 
R. NEATE, the new member for Oxford, is m some re- 
spects a remarkable man—at least, he has made a some- 
what remarkable speech. A former Professor of the University, 
and a man of high culture, he has contrived to make himself 
so popular with the lower classes of Oxford—who by no means 
love professors—that the course of the election turned solely 
on his inclination to stand, and when at the cleventh hour 
he agreed, opposition, whether from Whigs or Tories, was at 
once at an end. The personal favour with which he is re- 
garded is due, no doubt, to his character, to his genial manner, 
and to his humorous tongue; but the political favour is ex- 
plained by his speech, which well deserves the attention of 
every would-be member. Mr. Neate claims to be, and really 
is, something more than an ordinary Liberal, the divergence 
not being, however, in the old wearisome Radical sense. He 
did not ‘‘ goin” for any of the old tesis which electors once 
made every candidate swallow. He neyer alluded to the 
ballot, said nothing whatever of Churchi-rates, did not 
bother, his audience about direct taxation, and stated 
distinctly that he wished only for a slight extension of 
suffrage. A ten-pound limit in counties would content 
him, and he could put up even with twenty pounds. 
But he claimed to be, an is, the representative of the 
poorer electors, and intends in the House to advocate the 
interests of the poor man, “ arid not merely of the poor man, 
but of the struggling classes.” He did not at all desire to | 
sec Parliament filled with poor men, ‘“ for a Parliament of 
or men would be a Parliament of place-hunters;” but he 
id believe that the man most likely to attend to their claims 
was the mun who had passed through similar difficulties, ana | 
‘on ‘any question on’ which there could reasonably be a poor | 
man's side that side should be his.” 
Mr. Neate, unless: we are greatly mistaken, has per- 
formed a most difficult feat; he has discovered a function | 
which ought to be filled, and is not filled, in the House | 
of Commons, There are pleaty of men there, of course, 
who. ave cordially interested, in the tea-room as well as | 
the House, in the claims of the people, and many who have 
an active desire to raise their political status. But there 
are. very few who undertake, as a distinct position, to re- 
present, their feelings and wants rather than talk about 
them. OF those few, again, some, like Mr. Bright, are 
actuated at least as much by hostility to the upper class as 
i Ay love for the lower; others are vague philanthropists, 
who think that “good feeling’’ will raise populations like that 
of Bethnal Green, and the remainder who really labour for the 
poor confine the phrase too exclusively to the skilled working 
man. No one represents‘the poor simply as poor, as men 








without sufficient of money,—as ‘struggling classes’ who want | struggle.so sharp or so unre, 
certain obstacles taken,out of the path, who desire neither to | keepers. . The class below 


pull'down the’ great, nor to swamp the prosperous, nor to | 


is looked upon with disfarour. If masters combine, 
, that is “self-defence ;” if they agree not to employ a dis- 
charged “ hand,” that is’ ‘‘ mutual protection ;” but if work- 
'men combine, that is “' suicidal folly ;” if they ostracize men 
who abandon them, that is a ‘‘ crime against society.” So also 
with ‘taxation, though in a different way. ‘The upper 
| middle. class, partly from real pity, partly from a dim con- 
‘sciousness that it is nof safe to do otherwise, have lifted the 
| burden from workmen, and while the income-tax lasts above 
| sevenpence the rich and the poor pay, means for means, pretty 
|equally. But the “struggling classes” of whom Mr. Neate 
| speaks, people above weekly wages, yet without capital, who 
are as badly off as working men, have to contribute their 
share to direct as- well as indirect taxation, besides an exces- 
sive proportion of all the local dues. — It is in this class that 
the mixed dislike and fear of the tax-gatherer—which in days 
when Punch was young and Dickens began his work formed 
/a real feature in our social literature—had its first exposition. 
To this day, among them ‘all—there are scores of thousands 
in London—the phrase “ rent and taxes” represents household 
| disbursement ia general, the heaviest and most inevitable of 
'the burdens being used to imply them all. ‘The comfortable 
classes never complain of any tax but the income-tax, and 
|murmur much more loudly at a rise in wages than at any 
moderate addition to the national imposts. The woolcarder 
with 55s. a week finds plenty to advocate his cause, but who 
| says a word for the clerk, who with 150. a year, occupies 
|a house costing thirty, pays all indirect taxes, all direct 
taxes, and, property for property, five times as much as 
his rich neighbour in poor-rates. The latter may have 
ten times his income, yet only pay three times as much for 
rent, and therefore for local dues. In all matters of local 
administration this is the class which is forgotten, and 
demands are regulated by the size of the house,—the most 
oppressively unequal of all assessments—simply because it is 
easy. If the “ poor and the struggling classes” had voices, 
the whole system of local taxes, of poor-rates, and water-rates, 
and county-rates, and improvement-rates would be revised 
in the the next session of Parliament, to their indefinite re- 
lief. They are squeezed in between the rich, who have in- 
dividual weight througti their wealth, and the poor who have 
collective weight through their numbers, till they not only 
get no justice,—that might possibly be impracticable,—but 
they have never the satisfaction of knowing that thelr view 
has been fairly heard. It is the less likely to be so because 
the mere Radical of the old school does not represent it at all. 
There is not a class in England which has less belief in mere 
political change, which. believes so little in nostrums, or 
which it is so difficult for half-educated men like Mr. Williams 
or edueated but Republican men like Mr. Coningham, really 
to represent, They .want men who have passed through 
their stage, who have got out of it without losing their sym- 
pathies, yet who can argue like men of culture, and insist on 
a hearing for them without trying to silence others. Whether 
Mr. Neate has the power to do this his future career must 
show, but he is by position the kind of m1n who ought to be 
able to do it—not, perhaps, to suggest remedies, but to bring 
before Parliament a fair statement, without rant as without 
acridity, of the hopes, and wants, and apprehensions of those 
who are * fighting up.” 
We have quoted the example of the clerk, because we know 
that it is one of the hardest, but it is necessary to provide 
against one misapprehension. We are not arguing the cause 
of the “poor educated,’’ so often talked of, except so far as 
they form a part of this section of the whole mass. Their 
lot, hard as it is, often has at least one alleviation, for they 
have almost always hope. It is for the true “ struggling 
classes,” the half-educated who stand between the profes- 
sionals and handicraftsmen, the little shopkeepers, the work- 
men just emerged from daily labour, the mechanics with two 
or three ‘‘ hands,” the very small freeholders—now existing, 
we fear, only in a few counties—all that enormous class which 
earns from 50/. to 300/., without taking weekly wages, that 
we understand Mr, Neate to plead, There is, perhaps, no 
ed as that of the little shop- 
as no liking for them—the class 


above, from the petty exactions to which competition drives 

















divide England among them, but simply to have their fair ‘them, entertains something not far from positive dislike. In 


(share in the genorak voice:, They certainly have not got it now. the thousands of houses west of Tottenham Court Road, unin- 


‘Lhe House is-crammed with rich men—its aggregate income, habitable except by men who can spend 6007. a year, who cares 
though not its aggregate property, is, in fact, greater than that , if his greengrocer smashes? Yet he would care if a work- 
of the House of Lords—and its bias, if not its conscious inten- : man he had ever employed were thrown for a long time out of 
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work; and the amount of suffering is in each case equal. 
Scores of these men are gazetted every week without notice ; 
yet in nine cases out of ten the “Court” is the final scene of 
a struggle which has lasted for years, and has been as severe 
and honest as that of any workman. Yet when bankruptcy laws 
are reformed, it is the big bankrupt whose case is before the 
minds of Parliament, not the little draper, whose last chance of 
making a decent dividend is swallowed up in the expenses of 
‘« passing through.” So clear is the difference of regard, that 
in the event of any dispute the rich take sides even with the 
Bohemians, rather than with the “ struggling class.” Decent 
people with incomes think Sir Richard Mayne quite a monster 
of cruelty for moving the costermongers’ stalls out of West- 
minster, and there was much hardship in the matter. But 


when the little householders complain that the costermongers | 


ought to be moved, for that they themselves are struggling as 
much as the street-vendors, and “‘have to pay rent and taxes” 
besides, they are simply derided. Their complaint is selfish 


his guilt which Providence so rarely fails to extort directly, as im 


this case, out of the cowardly conscience of the murderer. 

The murderer, S. H. Hunt, a herbalist, who had travelled 
and also acted as salesman for Messrs. McCulloch, the seedsmen, of 
Covent Garden, lived with his wife and two daughters in Welling- 
| ton Road, Coldharbour Lane, Camberwell. His wife and he, we 
| find, led a “‘cat and dog” life; it is said that he had previously 
attempted to poison her, and, in any case, he had been heard to make 
a threat, the publication of which was wholly inconsistent with his 
second line of defences, namely, of ‘doing for his wife and children.’”* 
Of his little girls, one eight and the other four years old, he had 
always, it is rather inconsistently added, seemed very fond. If 
| this were really so, he must haye told himself that it was no great 
| Wrong to them to put them almost painlessly out of this world. At 
all events, he made up his mind that he could neither separate his 
wife from them without exciting her suspicions, nor permit them 
to survive her on his premeditated plan without exposing the whole 





enough, no doubt, but nobody stops to think how slight is the | Plot. The man’s trade as a herbalist had made him acquainted 
distance between the positions of the two disputants, how close | With various deadly vegetable poisons. But his first hope was to 
and sharp is the poverty which forees that selfishness into the | use his knowledge in a way that would never be connected with 
light. On the contrary, the members who would add five per | his own name or locality at all. His second hope was, even if that 
cent. to the greengrocer’s rates without a discussion, would | chance should fail him, to raise a strong presumption that a person 














resist a proposal to include the barrow which takes the green- 
grocer’s profits away. The injustice produced by this bias 
may all of it be inevitable, for much of it certainly is; but 
it is time the injustice were discussed, and if that is the work 
Mr. Neate proposes to himself, the representation of the poor 
who are not artisans, he will be an addition to the representa- 
tive force of the House. 








THE INTELLECTUAL DIFFICULTIES OF A 
MURDERER. 

OTHING, after all, is so remarkable in the pitiless and scien- 

tific murder with which London has been startled this 

week, as the great skill which has been tasked and baffled in the 
effort to sever the close ties of connection between a man and the 
society in which he lives. It is like an attempt to cut out a living 
organ from a network of nerves without awakening consciousness 
in the system of whic’: it is a part,—an operation which can only 
be performed with the aid of chloroform or some such angesthetic. 
And there is no known chloroform for a civilized society; you 
cannot lull to sleep the general framework of the social organism 
while you rupture any of its living ties. Never was the attempt 
more skilfully made than in the cab murder of the present week. 
If it fuiled, it was partly owing to the natural incapacity even of 
the most ingenious forethought to count up the numberless delicate 
ramifications of social restraints amidst which we live,—partly to 
the unexpected draft on the courage and resources of a weak 
nature when the moment came for acting out in minute 
detail the false story which he wished to substitute for the 
truth. It is clear that the murderer had reflected long and 
deeply on the great difficulty attending the concealment of any 
murder effected within the indefinitely multiplied and perpetually 
crossing and re-crossing tracks afforded by the neighbourhood of 
an English liome, however humble; and however temporary. The 
problem with him was first to remove the scene of the crime from 
all connection with auy recognized residence, to cut every thread 
of neighbourly or accidental rumour which might lead up to better 


clues. ‘The second problem was, in case the victims should be | 


identified, to connect their first disappearance with some other 
agency than his own. ‘This double object he proposed to effect 
with no little subtlety. But the vital intellectual blunder in the 
whole conception was that these two schemes,—the outer and the 
inner lines of his defences,—were not entirely consistent with 
each other, and not equally well elaborated ; the one for destroying 
all identification of his wife and éhildren demanding a decidedly 
different policy from the other for veiling his own identity as their 
murderer, should their corpses be identified. He was not equal to 
the effort of thinking out his scheme as a whole. Its parts were 
much more ingenious than coherent. The first plan was very boldly 
conceived; but in it he had grossly under-estimated the vigilant 
network of social observation in which all but the “dangerous 
classes” live. The second plan was, if anything, still more boldly 
conceived, but far less carefully elaborated, and it needed a still 
more audacious policy than that best adapted for the first plan. 
What was worse, it drew indefinitely upon the murderer's personal 
coolness and effrontery, not to say his dramatic power. 


admitted to be like himself, but yet cireumstantially proved dis- 
| tinct (whom, however, he himself intended te impersonate), was the 
true murderer, Yesterday week he asked his employers in Covent 
Garden for a holiday for Saturday, “to go down to Margate.” 
He determined to give out that he had, as he supposed, sent 
off his wife and daughters elsewhere, before leaving himself for 
Margate,—to Southampton, he said eventually, to visit a mythical 
uncle ; but this was a grave blunder, as his second scheme for identi- 
fying their murderer with some other man required that she and 
the children should really have been expected somewhere where 
they did not arrive. At the same time, he determined to circulate 
& rumour that he had had reason to suspect the propriety of 
_ his wife's conduct, for that the children had told him “they went 
| out one day with their mother, and had met a gentleman who had 
| taken them all in a cab, and that he was kind like me, and looked 
like me, only he had a moustache.” Hunt intended himself to 
| impersonate this seducer of his wife, and thought that, after de- 
| stroying the only persons who could speuk to his identity, he could, 

by the boldness of his own demeanour and certain minute bits of 
circumstantial evidence carefully arranged beforehand, raise a 
| strong presumption that though like the murderer he was not the 
murderer, or in any way connected with the crime. ‘The subtlety 
| of the plan lay in his determination not to attempt too great a 
disguise,—-to give out quite frankly that the “ kind gentleman,” of 
whom his children had told him, was “ kind like me, and looked 
like me,” except for the moustache. We shall see presently how he 
invented circumstantial evidence to raise a belief that this person 
was really distinct from himself. 

But his first object, naturally, though not very astutely, was to 
avoid if possible all identification of his wife and children,—for- 
getting that the gossips of any neighbourhood whatever where a 
woman and two little daughters had resided for a time and recently 
disappeared would immediately begin to guess as soon as they saw 
the deseription of their persons in the newspapers. Had the sole 
object been to gain time for escape, this ditliculty thrown in the 
way of identification might, indeed, have been enough, But Hunt 
clearly did not contemplate escape ;—and, therefore, his true course, 
as we shall see, would have been, if really intending to falk back 
on his second line of defenees, to have identified his wife and 
children himself on seeing the account in the newspapers, and 
stated where he professed to have parted from ‘them, and whither 
they were then going. No doubt this would have reqtired' an 
immense audacity,—but the scheme he had worked out in ease of 
the identification of the bodies did require an immense atdacity,— 
and he should’ have seen froth the first that the ‘identification 
of the bodies within a day or two was absolutely inevitable. 
His choice lay between instant flight before the clue to 
their identity was found, and an eagerness in impérsonating 
the part he had chosen which might have misled everybody. 
He halted between these courses, and so failed. 

But to return to the narrative. In his anxiety to carry out his 
first idea of rendering the identification of the bodies impossible, 
Hunt had prevented his wife and children, how we can scarcely 
imagine, from taking with them ‘a single properly marked article of 











Both lines | 


clothing on’ their departure from home,—and. this, too, though, 





of defences eventually failed him,—chiefly, however, because he | like tradespeople anxious to secure warmth and economize luggage, 
did not know how toadjust their relation toeach other. If he had been | their underlinen was, at least in part, worn double. The only 
less subtle, and had concentrated his strength on one only, instead | marked things, a pockethandkerchief and the lining of one of the 
of two, he might possibly have for a time evaded that exposure of | children’s shoes, were marked with wrong initials and name. ‘This 
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being premised, we gather that either on Friday night or Saturday | he had been so easy in mind after reading the particulars of the 
morning Hunt had left home, promising his wife and children to | murder of three people so like his wife and daughters by a man 
treat them to a holiday on Sunday, and directing them, if he did | so like the man of whom he professed to be jealous. In short, he 
not return in time, to take a cab about seven in the evening of | could not assign a natural motive for his own Monday’s conduct. 
Saturday, and drive towards the Shoreditch Station till he met; And yet he went home as usual, and read “*Tom Brown 
them. ‘This they did; the lady telling him, the cabman says, she j at Oxford” in bed (with aconite beside him), and when the 
would ‘+ hold the check-string,” as she expected she should have to | police came to his house at ten o'clock he took poison to 
stop him ; aud they met the murderer within three hundred yards evade a part for which he felt unequal. But the curious thing is 
of the stand from which Mrs. Hunt had called the cab. On| that, to the last, he tried to sustain it,—insisting upon speaking 
being told the cab was full, Mr. Hunt said “he had /viends | to the police as if he did not know whether the murdered trio were 
[he did not say his own family] in the cab whom he wanted to | his wife and children or not,—mentioning the gentleman in the 
join.” And now it appears that he wore a moustache, | moustache who had made him jealous,—imploring the police to 
although all his neighbours agree that for two years before | take charge of his money for his wife, “if she were yet alive,”— 
his upper lip had been clean shaved. Doubtless, to his wife, he | writing an order on his employer for an imaginary arrear of his 
represented it as a holiday costume for his evening’s and Sunday’s | salary, to be paid to his children, ‘‘if they were yet alive,"—and even 
amusement. In this cab,—evidently impersonating the ‘kind | affecting doubt as to the poison he had himself taken,—suggesting 
gentleman like himself but for a moustache,”—he drove to the | that he had taken it by accident when intending to drink out of 
Shoreditch Station, probably missing a train on purpose, At a | one of his wife’s spirit-bottles. Though conscious his scheme had 
later hour, between eight and nine on the same evening, Hunt; been too imperfectly worked out to give him any chance of an 
called a second cab, coming from the ‘*departure” side of the | acquittal, he certainly carried out his own rehearsed part in the 
Shoreditch Station, as though he had missed a train, and put into | extreme moments, his very last words being dramatic: ‘1 have 
it his wife and two children. He told the cabman to drive to the had the most beautiful dreams. I am dying, and before I die I 
Royal Oak, Westbourne Grove, but to go by the City. Stopping | Want to write,’"—and then writing down, but forgetting to sign, a 
the cabman at the Green Dragon, Bishopsgate Street, he ordered a | theatrical piece of paternal solicitude for his clildren’s pecuniary 
pint of half-and-half, and told the cabman to get what he liked | interests “ if yet alive.” 

for himself,—a request the cabman complied with by consuming | No crime has ever shown with so much force how difficult it is 
gin at his horse’s head while the half-and-half was consumed inside. | for the criminal imagination to think out on all sides the situation 
No doubt Hunt drank first, then stooping, managed to pour in a | with which it has to deal. ‘This man had partially realized the 
powerful dose of prussic acid, and gave it to his wife aud children | arduousness of evading detection in the midst of any neighbour- 
suecessively,—then, when they must have been already dying, the | hood where either he or his family were known even by sight. He 
children being first perhaps, for a moment, sick, calmly handed out | must have been deeply impressed with the great number and great 
the inverted pot to the cabman, who heard some liquid fall in the | delicacy of the clues which a resident in any locality leaves. The 
street, but noticed nothing special in the passengers. Down | other side of his scheme, for impersonating another man “like 
Cornhill, Cheapside, Newgate Street, and Snow Hill, Hunt must | himself,’ but with subtle circumstantial differences, was,—taken 
have been employed in assuring himself of the utter extinction | alone,—equally acute. But the two parts remained parts,—were 
of life in his victims, and satisfying himself that nothing | never properly thought out into a whole. Huut’s ideas were 
remained to identify their bodies,—in examining the pockets, | brilliant, if he could but have been as logical and consistent as the 
turning over his children’s figs and biscuits in the hat-box, looking | Providence who defeated him, He successfully transferred the scene 
to see the clothes were those which he knew to have no marks on | of his crime to an unattached moving atom of London life, where 
them,—or, perhaps, forgetful of all these things, only vacantly | there could be no connecting threads with the author’s home. He 
conscious of asking himself how murdered children looked, and | impersonated uot unsuccessfully an imaginary stranger on whom 
whether their corpses were stimulating company to their father | he might throw the guilt. But he had not been equal to conceiving 
and murderer. At Furnival’s Inn, however, he was, at all events, | the whole. There were exposed points he had forgotten. He 
himself again,—for here he called out cheerfully, ‘‘Hold hard, became nervous, and threw up the game in despair. Murderers 














cabby,”—let himself out of the cab,—shut in his corpses,—and 
quietly asked the fare,—giving the man sixpence over, and 
directing him with a grim smile to be sure and drive fast to the 
Royal Oak. ‘+ He did not say Good bye” to the inside passengers, 
says the cabman. We almost wonder he did not ;—but, perhaps, 
he could not get over a dread lest the corpses should reply in 
chorus. 

After this we apprehend Hunt's presence of mind somewhat gave 
way. 
his line of defence in the event of the bodies’ identification. He 
wished it to be supposed that he believed his wife aud children to be 
somewhere away from home, with relatives of their own, while he 
himself was supposed to be at Margate ; yet he went home to Cam- 
berwell, and was seen going in and out of his house alone on Sun- 
day, and he could not make up his mind where to locate his wife 
and children; indeed, he probably discovered that it was a fatal error 
not to have arranged with some third party to be expecting them. 
On the Monday the murder was in the papers, with a full descrip- 
tion of the victims, and he himself, being at his work as usual in 
Covent Garden, was asked if he had read it, but made no reply, 
and became sulky, probably realizing for the first time that if he 
had really wished it to be believed that he was innocent, but yet 
had cause for jealousy concerning some man “like himself, except 
for a moustache,” that he ought at once to demand anxiously to 
see the bodies and, after identifying them, denounce the murderer 
as the seducer of his wife who, during his absence, had arrested her 
proposed journey to her relatives, and had finally rid himself of her 
and the children by poison. 

It is wonderful that, seeing how incomplete his scheme for 
defence was, he did not now attempt to escape. On the Monday 
night he must have perceived his omissious. He could, indeed, 
have proved that the man who joined his wife and children in 


He did not try to escape, and he had not properly prepared | 


forget that they need not only the foresight and the composure of 
Providence, but also the theatrical power of pagan divinities, to 
enable them in every emergency to act what they are not,—that 
| they must be something more than Providence, in order to defeat 
| Providence. 





THE STRENGTIL OF DAY-DREAMERS 
re the days when the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” were related in- 
stead of read—how long ago it seems, yet it is not a thousand 
years !—didactic people have been accustomed to ridicule day- 
dreaming. A story older, probably, than that celebrated compila- 
| tion, has passed in various forms into all literatures, and in our 
own represents a milkmaid kicking over her pail in her contemp- 
tuous reception of the lover whom the sale of her milk was 
one day to procure. Pastors, and masters, and guardians, all 
that class to whom the catechism once taught little folk to 
‘submit themselves,” are never tired of decrying a habit which 
they denounce now as a waste of time and again as a cherishing 
of vain imaginations. We have ourselves known a father of 
rather more than average intelligence compel some half-dozen 
| daughters to sew collars whenever they were at leisure, for fear 
| their thoughts should ever degenerate from reflections into dreams. 
Growing lads and girls, who are especially addicted to it, are 
laughed at for the indulgence till, in after-life, as Macaulay 
observed, men would rather acknowledge a crime than thoughts 
such as those which a thousand years since were laughed at in 
Alnaschar. Indeed, many men, especially men given to that 
dangerous form of cowardice, the habit of feeling one’s mental 
pulse, try to subdue the tendency in themselves, and rouse them- 
selves, perhaps out of some dream which is making them better 
because larger men, to do with reluctance some infinitely sordid, 
but “ practical” act of life. Any consensus of the experienced 
has usually some basis of reality to rest on, yet observers who have 




















Camberwell Road was not with them at first,—was, on the | - 
contrary, lurking about on the road, as if to keep an appointment | seen much of men will doubt whether this general protest against 
with his wife,—and wore a moustache, which he himself had never | day-dreaming has any better foundation than the confusion 
done. But he must have seen that he could not prove where he | which imaginative people always make between it and wilful 
really believed his wife and children to be,—he could not show why | laziness. Look at this Emperor of the French, whose speech has 
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just this moment shaken all Europe, and may influence the 
whole future of the world—the very basis of his character 
is that tendency to mix up calculation and reverie which is 
stigmatized as day-dreaming. All that is greatest in him, all 
that raises him above the herd of sham kings, and stupid kings, 
and kings by divine right, and regulation statesmen, and worn-out 
statesmen and practical statesmen, who compose the majority of 
the European political caste, is based upon this habit, one 
natural, no doubt, to his temperament, but immensely developed 
and fostered by his imprisonment at Ham. This man, theatrical 
by nature, is still no actor, simply because he can be that which he 
wishes to represent, and he can be it because he is a day-dreamer 
who has had years of partial solitude in which to give play to his 
dreams. He does not seem, he never did seem, new to the Imperial 
part, because he had already had years of experience in it. 
Agitating in Italy, or betting in England, or prisoner of Louis 
Philippe, he still dreamed of himself as Emperor, thought out the 
work he should do, and the things he should say, and the brilliant 
situations he should produce, and what he would do for France, 
and how he should re-organize Europe, and how grandly he would 
unite the benefit of the world with the interests of his country 
and his own personal enjoyment. We question if there is 
a possible redistribution of the map which this man has not 
imagined himself as producing, and of which the whole of 
the arguments for and against are not, therefore, graved on 
his mind till the actual working out of his plans involves an 
act of recollection rather than a thought. It may be said 
that such a practice is fatal to statesmanlike power, for a 
day-dreamer overlooks obstacles; but the difficulty is suggested 
by ignorance of psychology. The sanguine rarely dream—they 
talk out their hopes and aspirations; and the melancholy dream 
of obstacles as much as of success. Some of them see nothing 
else in their visions till they sadden life, and there are those 
whose reveries are always of difficulties, of perplexing situations, 
of inextricable embarrassments, of what they would do under 
such and such weight or combination of injurious circumstances, 
such and such complications of accident, or misapprehension, or 
calamity. These men are those whose minds have, perhaps, a 
tendency to become unhinged, to fall into that condition of perma- 
nent horror of the unreal which is the most usual form of insanity; 
but a modified phase of the same bias, a habit of mentally raising 
and fighting the obstacles which the reason flings in the path of 
the imagination, is the most common of all. 

This is the Emperor's form. He has seen years since most 
of the circumstances which are likely to cross any given line 
of action, and has studied how to avert them, now by enlarging 
the plan, now by contracting it; then by subtle combinations, 
and then by almost ruffianly appeals to force, till scarcely any 
incident finds him unprepared. It is to this habit he owes 
that marvellous breadth of view, that dreaminess of plan, which 
makes Europe every now and then gasp as the thinkers see 
their largest thoughts outdone; but it is also to this that he owes 
that strange form of pliability, peculiar, so far as we know, to 
Napoleon among living rulers, which enables him without irritation 
to abandon anything except his ends. Why should he be irritated ? 
People are not irritated with the foreseen, and he has foreseen that, 
granted certain designs, certain obstacles will arise, has been 
in imagination King of Italy and ruler of Germany, Lord Palmer- 
ston and Prince Gortschakoff, leader of Polish insurgents, and 





vindicator of outraged order. Of course, if his facts were wrong, 
the reverie would mislead him horribly, but then the tendency of | 
day-dreaming in such minds is to make them seck for the informa- | 
tion the want of which fetters their dreams. Perhaps the com- | 
monest of all forms of such reverie is that of imagining what 
one would do with great pecuniary means. Hundreds of our 
readers can follow us here, and we ask any one of them possessed of 
decent candour—Did he ever dream himself lord of boundless | 
wealth? Not a bit of it; he imagined a sum of money or extent 
of property, impossible enough, perhaps, but definite, within which 
he forced all his dreams to keep, or, if the wider flights were too 
attractive to forego, he deliberately changed his scale—always 
making income and capital fit on some understood plan; or, if his | 
dream were estates, having a distinct notion of acreage, and | 
asking questions of the informed to convince himself that his averages | 
were not too high. There is no provocative to education better. 
We know a railway contractor whose dreams are always of 
almost impossible lines, and who wastes hours in reverie over them; | 
but let those who ridicule the fancy beware how they correct his 
account of the geography of the countries through which those | 
railways pass, for no survey could be more exact than study under- | 
taken to make reveries easy has made that man's knowledge. | 





The late Dr. had a habit, whenever he had time, of sinking 
into a regular day-dream, in which he was a successful Australian 
explorer, going triumphantly through horrible dangers, discovering 
endless plains fit for culture or sheep-feeding, or traversing deserts 
covered with blinding salt and sand. Very ridiculous, say pastors 
and masters, as he had never seen Australia, only no man alive 
probably could match him in knowledge of the half-known con- 
tinent, and had he been thrown in the way of such work he would 
have begun exploring like an old explorer, not like a novice. Day- 
dreaming so perfected stands in the place of experience, and that 
is the Emperor's, who has in a varied life songht out the answers 
to all the questions which embarrassed his day-dreams, the Aus- 
trian resources he might have to face, the mode in which Russia 
could operate on the Eastern question, the nature of the ideas 
which resist his dream of future Rome. How can he be un- 
dignified who has been Emperor all his life, or taken by surprise 
who has seen every occurrence a powerful imagination could raise 
up tothwart or promote, or interrupt his designs, or be otherwise 
than “impassive,” when he has exhausted all probable incidents of 
every probable form of situation? That is, we believe, the explanation 
of the double set of phenomena which induce observers like Parisian 
“blouses” to extol, or observers like Mr. Kinglake to deery, his per- 
sonal courage. The Emperor is, probably, physically as brave as an 


| imaginative man who has lived luxuriously can be, and certainly 


can face battle with sufficient courage. But when he has imagined 
the danger, seen himself in it, experienced it in reverie, he also 
appears brave; when he has not, it startles him, throws his mind 
out of course, and, as every absolutely new contingency does every 
other man, makes him hesitate. There is probably, for example, no 
form of assassination of which he has not conceived himself the 
object, dreamed out his own bearing, probably framed in the 
Tuileries garden his own first remark. Orsini, therefore, and Pictri 
alike left him cool, and collected, and epigrammatic, for he had lived 
through all that before, while the arrest in the barrack which, pace 
Mr. Kinglake, would have re-assured a man wanting in mere bodily 
nerve, had not been anticipated, and threw him off his balance. 
And it is this habit which makes him as Emperor so singularly 
dangerous, for there is one drawback to the character of the day- 
dreamer,—he is apt to have no future tense. It is all present with 
him. He sees himself visibly freeing Poland, hears himself saluted 
as he rides into Venice as he once rode into Milan, knows how 
he shall stand when the liberated populations of Turkey hail 
him as Deliverer, poses in his chamber as he would pose 
at the head of an Amphictyonic Council re-organizing the 
public law of Europe, redressing national wrongs and repair- 
ing national crimes, and fails to see the tremendous miseries 
the steps to such ends may cause. How can he see the 
wounded writhing, or the cities burning, or the cottages steeped in 
poverty, when he is looking,—looking at and seeing—the order, and 
the harmony, the peace and the gratulations his projects are to 
produce? Who thinks of the heron’s pain just as the falcon 
strikes? and with a day-dreamer the falcon is always in the act of 
striking. 

The Emperor of the French is, no doubt, in part a fallacious 
example from which to reason, for it is not every man who has 
endured both imprisonment and the throne, or whose dreams are 
corrected every moment by such immoveable facts, But we suspect 
day-dreaming to all but a very few morbid minds is, on the whole, 
beneficial. Malvolio is one of Shakespeare's fools; but would he 
have bowed the worse or the better for the attitudinizing in which 
he indulged his fancy? ‘The milkmaid seems very silly ; but we 
suspect if the pail had not tumbled over, that day-dream would 
have laid the foundation of a habit of thrift which, though it would 
not have brought the fortune which was to bring the lover, would 
have brought something much more valuable than unthinkingness 
would have produced. People chatter too much about waste of 
time, as if mere doing were of value, without reference to the thing 
done ; as if it were the business of frait not to waste months in 
ripening, but to be always being plucked. The lad whose reverie 
seems so “moony ”—pardon that word, it is good patois—is 
really forming his character; and as day-dreamers always dream 
themselves higher than they are, or enjoying a fuller and richer 
life, it is ten chances to one but he is forming a character higher or 
broader than without the delicious “vice” it might have been. 
Warren Hastings “ wasted” hours dreaming what he would do 
when once more Hastings of Daylesford, and because he wasted 
them Francis quailed before that irresistible dignity of manner, and 
Bengal was organized in order that the data of a dream might be 
realized. And if it be true, as has recently been said by a con- 
temporary, that Sir James Mackintosh really lived his life as 
Emperor of Constantinople, we doubt not that every suitor before 
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his court benefitte1 by the rigid impartiality, the sweet and stately | and, like the rest of the deseendants of the Conqueror’s following, 
patience which a mind like his would believe the first attributes of | resisted bitterly the new invasion of Angevin, Poitevin, and 

his secret character, | Fleming lords, whom popular English history ealls “* favourites,” 
‘and with whom Edward II. trie J to counterbalance his great 
THE TALBOTS.—FEUDAL PERIOD. | nobility. He was present when Thomas Plantagenet, Earl of 
Ww are again among Norman magnates, men of the blue blood, | Lancaster, executed Piers Gaveston, but obtained a ‘formal pardon 
descendants of those who really conquered the laad, and! for his share in that offence, which, however, Edward never 
then stood forward for successive ages in the front rank of its | forgave. ‘Talbot was seized in 1322 by Hugh le de Spencer, one of 
defenders, who helped to extort the Great Charter and fought the few of the new immigration who established himself on the 
through the Wars of the Roses, whose single opinions burried or | soil, and compelled to-enter into recognizances; but the Par- 
retarded the Reformation, and who could almost individually | liament held the same year released him from all penalties. He 
throw a casting vote for or against a revolution, Since William | followed Edward IIIf. in his great military enterprises, and 
the Bastard died there has been no day when the adhesion of the | received a grant of the castles and lordships of Blenlevenny and 
head of the Talbots has not been distinctly important to the | Bulkedinds, in lieu of some properties which belonged to him 
acting Government of England. his Welsh pedigree, and which had been united with the 
pedigree-makers whom new men reward so highly, claim a Crown. He died in 1353, leaving a son, Sir Richard Talbot, then 
still greater antiquity, and, it is almost with regret that we are | about thirty-four years of age. He was a distinguished warrior, 
compelled finally to reject the claim. Had it been correct, there | chiefly in Scotch expedititons, and was one of Edward Baliol's 
would have been one family among the Peers whose lineal ancestors | most powerful allies, and married Elizabeth, daughter and subse- 
had been barons before the Norman invasion; as it is, there is not | quently coheiress of John Comyn, of Badenoch, with whom he 
one, not one, indeed, who can prove themselves possessed of lands | | obtained some Irish lands, and Goderich Castle in Herefordshire, 
held without interruption from before the Conquest. Private | | which he made his principal seat. He followed Edward in every 
gentlemen can, like Mr. Myddleton, of Denton, in Wharfdale, whose | war, served in every Parliament of the reign, received grant after 
single claim to his lands is a grant, or confirmation of grant, from | grant from the monarch—one being a private prison in Goderich 
the Confessor, and one or two Peers of Welsh descent, as, | Castle, “‘ for the punishing of malefactors,” and died October 
for example, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, if his pedigree can | 23rd, 1356, five hundred and seven years ago, seized of the 
be trusted. The Talbots, or Talebots, claim, on the authority | manor of Bampton, Oxfordshire, of the inheritance of his wife, 
of the Heralds’ Visitation Book of 1584-85, to be descended | Farnham, in Berkshire, and Huntley, in Gloucestershire; and 
from Philip Talebot, Lord of Eccleswall, Credenham, and| of the manors of Swanscombe, in Kent; Credenhill, the park 
Worksop, in the reign of Edward the Confessor; but no such | of Penyard, the manor of Wormlow, and hundred of Irchenfield ; 
person is named in Domesday Book, while therein, among | as also the manors of Goderich Castle and Eccleswell and Linton, 
the under-tenants, appears Richard Talebot, holding nine hides | with the advyowson of the church of Credenhill, in Herefordshire. 
of land in Bedfordshire from Walter Giffard, Earl of Buck- | Gilbert, his son and heir, served, like his father, in the French 
ingham, and a Geoffrey Talebot, holding lands in Essex.| wars, and in the fleet, under Michael de la Pole. He married first 
Richard Talbot also appears as witness to some grants of land | a daughter of Boteler (Butler), Earl of Ormonde, and, secondly, a 
which this Walter Giffard made to some monks in Normandy. | daughter of the Earl of Stafford, and died April 24th, 1387, leav- 
It is probable that he came over in some very moderate position | ing by his first marriage a son, Sir Richard, then twenty-six years 




















not before Hastings, for his name is not in Wace’s Roll of the lead- 

ing warriors in that battle in his ‘+ Chronicles of the Dukesof Nor- | 
mandy,” but he was in England almost immediately after the inva- | 
sion. Nothing is known of him, but he must have been one of | 
the strong men of earth, for, amidst that powerful crowd, omer | 
man of whom was hustling his neighbour, he rose, either during the 
Conqueror’s life or immediately after his death, to baronial rank. 
He married a sister of Hugh de Gournay, ancestor of the existing | 
Quaker family of Gurney, whose blood, though now known chiefly 
in the Money Market, is more ancient than that of most Peers. | 
His son Hugh was castellan of Plessy, in 1180, for Hugh de 

Gournay, against Henry I’; and died a monk in Norm: uady, | 

leaving a son Richard, who received. from Henry II. a grant 

of the lordship of Eccleswall and Linton, in Herefordshire. 

His son Gilbert—we follow Dugdale, and throw over the curious | 
list of five barons sometimes inserted as, physiologically im- | 
possible— was present at the coronation of Richard I., and 

in the fifth year of his reign had lands given him in Linton | 
for his custody of Ludlow Castle, and paid in King John’s} 
reign soccage representing five knights’. fees. Gilbert’s son | 
Richard left two sons, the younger of whom became Bishop 
of London in the reign of Henry III., while the elder, 
Gilbert, succeeded in the barony. He distinguished himself 
as a soldier, as,solkliers went in those days, curbing the 
turbulent Welsh within their marches—the, crave of the 
Welsh for a hundred years to come ovt of their own borders is 
still unexplained, they seem to haye contemplated successful 
invasion— and was the one noble who, when Llewellyn rose in 
1256, dared remain firm at his post. In the 44th year of Henry 
IIl., then an old man, he was made Governor of Grosmond, 
Skenfrith, and Blancminster Castles, and the year after one of the 
Justices Itinerant of Hereford, the gentlemen whose appointment 
was the first successful blow levelled at baronial power. He was em- 
ployed all his life in Welsh transactions, and married Gwendolen, 
a daughter of Rhys-ap-Griffith, Prince of South Wales, wherefore 
his son assumed his mother’s arms,—a lion rampant, instead of his 
own. This son Richard, who succeeded in 1274, inheriting Long- 
hope and Redley, in Gloucestershire, and Eccleswell and Linton, 
in Herefordshire, was also a soldier of mark, who followed 
Edward I, in Wales, Scotland, and France, everywhere with 
distinction, and in 1301 was one of the great Barons who signed 
the celebrated letter to the Pope vindicating the royal authority 
against ultramontane pretensions. He died in 1306, leaving three 





- sons, of whom the eldest, Gilbert, succeeded to the principal estates, 


of age. Sir Richard married the heiress of the Le Stranges, of 
Blackmere, and obtained livery of his wife’s inheritance during 
his father’s lifetime. He was a Knight Banneret, served in the 
fleet under the Earl of Arundel, and took part in the Castilian ex- 
pedition under John of Gaunt. In 1391, as one of the heirs of the 
Valences and Marshalls, Earls of Pembroke, through the marriage 


| with Elizabeth Comyn, he had awarded to him the county of 


Weysford, or Wexford, in Ireland, and was styled Earl of Wex- 
ford. ‘There was, however, no formal creation, and the Grey de 
Ruthyns, as nearest heirs of the Earls of Pembroke, assumed 
with the title of Hastings that of Wexford. Oddly enough, 
that family seem to have forgotten the meaning of their own 
title, and now the Marquises of Hastings use Weysford as 
if it were a Christian name. Jichard Lord Talbot died on 
September 7, 1596, master, besides the great properties pre- 
viously enumerated, of the manors of Great Braxted, Hasling- 
bury, and Waldbury, in Essex ; a moiety of the manor of Brough- 
ton, in Wilts; the lordship of Leigh, in Gloucestershire ; the 
manors of Doddington, Wrockwardine, Blackmere, alias Whit- 
church, in Shropshire; and Lidney and the castle of Kilpec, 
in Herefordshire, He left five sons and four daughters. ‘The 
third son becarhe Archbisop of Dublin; of the second, John, 
we shall treat presently; and the eldest, Gilbert, twelfth in 
succession from the founder, succeeded to all the family estates. 
He was made a Knight of the Garter by Henry LY., as heir of 
the Pembrokes claimed to carry the great spurs at the coronation of 
Ilenry V., and was made Justice of Chester by that King, being 
called on to bring as his contingent to the French wars 120 men- 
at-arms and 240 archers. He was engaged to treat with Owen 
Glendower, and was in the French wars appointed Governor of 
Caen and Captain-General of the Marches of Normandy, and with 
Gilbert d’Umfraville was ordered to subdue all the forts and 
castles of that province. He. died October 19, 1419, leaving to 
the guardianship of his brother John only an infant daughter, 
named Ankaret, who died in 1421, and John, the real hero of the 
Talbot line, then became the head of the family. 

John Talbot had made a great match, marrying Mand, the 
eldest of the daughters and coheirs of Thomas Neville, Lord 
Furnivall, and in the 11th of Henry IV. he was summoned to 
Parliament as Lord Furnivall, and afterwards as John Talbot, of 
Hallamshire, that property—worth now Heaven knows what 
number of millions!—with the castle of Sheffield, being part of her 
inheritance. She brought him also the castle and manor of 
Alveton, or ALTon, in Staffordshire, now the chief seat of the 
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‘Talbot House. In the last year of Henry IV. he was appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; but the new reign opened un- 
favourably for him. He fell under suspicion, and on November 
16th, 1413, was committed to the Tower; but was speedily 
released, and in February following was re-appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant, and held the office seven years. His eminent military 
abilities—he was unquestionably the greatest general of that age, 
perhaps the greatest of the whole feudal period—soon reduced 
Ireland to obedience, and so secure did the Pale become that the 
noblemen and gentlemen there resident addressed to the King a 
description of his services. In 1419 his elder brother's death re- 
called him to England, and leaving his brother, the Archbishop, 
as his deputy, he transported to England and_ imprisoned 
in the Tower a great Irish chieftain, Donald MacMurrogh, 
whom he had captured, and with whom he had the King’s leave to 
make his own terms. Le next crossed into France, accompanied 
Henry in his triumphal march to Paris in 1420, in 1425 was 
again appointed Lord Justice of Ireland, and then for the second 
time re-entered France. [ere he was placed by the Regent, John 
of Bedford, in command of all the English forces, and was eminently 
successful till,in 1429, the Maid of Orleans gave him battle and 
took him prisoner. He remained a prisoner for three years, and 
was only released on promise to pay a large ransom, which he 
accomplished with the assistance of the Duke of Brittany, who gave 
him 2,000 muves of salt, which he transported to England custom 
free. The instant he was released he flew back to England, 
raised new forces, rejoined Bedford, and became the terror of all 
France, and so prized by the English Government that, on the 
20th of May, 1442, he was created Earl of the County of Salop, 
or, as it was generally but most improperly called, Shrewsbury, 
which title his lineal descendant still enjoys. So clear is 
the object of the creation, that we have little doubt that the 
present Earl, if it were worth while, could enforce his right to 
the title derived from the county, and not from the town. In 
1444 Talbot contrived to get 10,000. paid down and departed 
again for France, carrying with him as his own contingent 
one baron, two knights, ninety-six men-at-arms, and 300 archers. 
In 1446 he was again, for the third time, appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and on July 17th in that year he was 
raised to the additional dignity of Earl of Waterford (being also 
styled Earl of Wexford) and Baron Dungarvan, while the city 
and county of Waterford, with the castles, lords, and barony of 
Dungarvan, were granted to him, and the jura regalia from Water- 
ford to Youghal. 

In 1451 Shrewsbury was again on his old field of fame, and 
the year after he was made commander of a fleet, having 4,000 
archers on board. But his career was now drawing to a close. 
In 1453 he had been appointed Lieutenant of Aquitaine, and, 
although eighty years of age, marching thither, took Bordeaux, 
and had reduced several other strongholds, when, hearing that 
Chastillon was besieged by the French, he advanced thither, 
and gave them battle. Fortune once again deserted hii, and on 
the 20th July, 1453, having his thigh shattered with a cannon-ball 
and his horse killed under him, John, Earl of Shrewsbury, re- 
mained dead on his last battle-field. His son, John Talbot, 
the eldest son by his second marriage with the eldest daughter 
and coheir of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, was slain 
with him. ‘This son had greatly distinguished himself in the wars, 
and had been created Lord Lisle, of Kingston Lisle, in Berkshire, 
in 1444, and Viscount Lisle in 1451. His father, when wounded, 
had earnestly entreated him to leave him, but he refused, and re- 
mained to share his death of glory. ‘The great Earl, when 
he fell, had’ been the victor in forty-seven battles and dangerous 
skirmishes. When his dead body was found on the field by 
his herald, who had worn his ‘coat of arms, ‘he kissed 
the body, and broke out’ into these compassionate and dutiful 
expressions :—‘ Alas! itis’ you. I pray God pardon all your 
misdoings ; I have been your officer of arms forty years or mofe ; 
it is time I should surrender it to you ;? and while ‘the’ tears 
trickled plentifully down his’ face, he disrobed himself’ of 
his coat of arms, and flung it over his master’s body.” ‘Thus, in the 
fulness of years, every one of which sin¢e he could bear arms ‘had 
been marked by some stout action or ‘skilful leadership in the 
service of his country, died the noblest warrior of the feudal period, 
whom Froissart’ would have worshipped, and whose name, even at 
this lapse’ of time,’ éreates’'a proud sympathy in the breasts of 
Englishmen. He was the popular idol of his own age, and he has 
invested the name which he bore with a charm that generations of 
mediocrity cannot destroy. We would gladly penetrate below the 
surface of his external actions, and learn what the man was 
in himself; but the meagre facts and dry outlines of the 





[chroniclers leave us to imagine for ourselves what the man 
really was who was a tower of strength to England as long as he 
lived, and whose death was hailed in France as the seal of 
emancipation. 

His eldest surviving son by his first marriage, Sir John Talbgt, 
was forty years old at his death, and showed his sense of the beuefits 
his family had received from the House of Lancaster by warmly 
espousing their cause. He perished with his brother at Northampton, 
July 10th, 1460. By his second wife, a daughter of James Butler, 
Earl of Ormonde and Wiltshire, he ha‘l five sons, the elde-t of 
whom, John, succeeded him as third Earl of Shrewsbury, This Earl 
was made by Edward IV. Chief Justice of North Wales, and was 
one of the Commissioners to treat with James III. of Scotland on 
international grievances. He married a daughter of Mumphrey 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, and died June 28th, 1473. George, 
his eldest son and successor as fourth Earl of Shrewsbury, was only 
five years of age at his father’s death, and thus escaped all the 
difficulties of maturer nobles at the crisis which transferred the 
crown from the House of York to the House of Tudor, his uncle, 
however, leading his retainers to the aid of Richmond. He was made 
one of Henry VII.’s Privy Council, and distinguished himself in 
the King’s service, at the battle of Stoke, against Lambert Simnel. 
He was made a Knight of the Garter, and sent as one of the com- 
manders of the forces in aid of Maximilian of Germany against 
Charles VITI. of France. In 1509, Henry VIIL. made him one of his 
household and Privy Council, and he accompanied him in most of 
his French expeditions—warlike and peaceful. He seems to have 
attached himself personally to the King, who made him Lieutenant- 
General of the North and Constable of Radnor and Wigmore 
Castles. The Reformation left him still an adherent of the Crown, 
although he may have leant to the old doctrines, and on the occasion 
of the dangerous “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” Mr. Froude pro- 
nounces that Henry was, perhaps, indebted for his crown to 
Shrewsbury’s resolution and fidelity. He anticipated orders in 
raising his forces, and overawed effectually the midland counties 
adjacent to the revolted district. Shrewsbury, however, seems to 
have been ill-repaid for his great services to the Crown, since, in 
the 28th year of Henry's reign, an Act of Parliament was passed in 
[reland, called the Statute of Absentees, whereby the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Lord Berkeley, and the heirs- 
general of the Earl of Ormonde, were obliged, ‘for their absence and 
carelessness in defending their rights” in that country, to surrender 
the same to the Crown ; and accordingly, the Earls of Shrewsbury 
were not inserted in the Journals of the House as Irish Peers till 
after the Restoration, when Charles II. restored them to the titles 
of Earl of Waterford and Wexford. He died at his manor of 
Wingfield, in Derbyshire, on the 20th of July, 1541. Tle married 
a daughter of George Lord Hastings, and was succeeded by his 
son Francis, fifth Earl of Shrewsbury, who was summoned to the 
Upper House in his father’s lifetime, andin the year of his father’s 
death exchanged with the King the manor of Farnham-Royal, in 
Buckinghamshire, for the inheritance of the site of the priory 
of Worksop, in Nottinghamshire, with divers other lands. 
Francis had a share in Henry VIII.'s expedition to Scotland, 
when every place was desolated with fire and sword, and was 
appointed Lieutenant of the counties of York, Lancaster, Chester, 
Derby, Stafford, Salop, and Nottingham, and Justice of the Forests 
North of the Trent. In the 2nd year of Edward VI. he was sent 
again into Scotland, with 15,000 men, against the French. On the 
accession of Mary he was made President of the Council of the 
North. Earl Francis devoted his life almost entirely to military 
services, and did not take any violent part in the religious politics 
of the time. He was, however, a firm though moderate Catholic. 
Le was appointed by Elizabeth, on her accession, one of her Privy 
Council, but was the only lay Peer, except Lord Montague, who 
had the courage and principle to oppose, in his place in Parlianient, 
all the measures which undid the work of Mary, and re-established 
Protestantism as the religion of the State. He died a few months 
afterwards, September 21, 1560, at the age of sixty. 

His only surviving son, George, who then became ‘sixth 
Earl of Shrewsbury, “was sént by his father, in October, 1557, 
to the relief of ‘the Earl of Northumberland, then pent up 
at Alnwick Castle by the Scots, and remained in service on the 
Borders for some months after. On the 24th "April, 1560, 
Elizabeth gave ‘him the Garter, and in the summer of 1565 
appointed hin’ Lord-Lieutenant of the counties of York, Notting- 
ham, and Derby. ‘He was High Steward at the arraignment 
of the Duke of Norfolk, and succeeded him as Earl Marshal. In 
January, 1569, the Quecn of Scots was committed to his custody. 
From this period, for the next fifteen years of his life, the Earl 
was entirely absorbed in the guardianship of his dangerous 
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prisoner. “In perpetual danger,” says Lodge, in his introdue- 


province or the destinies of the world have to be arranged, is 


tion to this Earl's correspondence, “from the suspicions of one | written with the sword b-fore it is written with the pen.” ‘The 


Princess and the hatred of another ; vexed by the jealousy 


shrill trumpet of M. Guéroult, the Opinion Nationale, lustily sounds 


and rapacity of an unreasonable wife, and by the excesses and the same war note; it expects nothing from a Congress, 


quarrels of his sons, from whom he was obliged to withdraw that 
authoritative attention the whole of which was required by 


his charge, we shall view this nobleman, through the long space 


of fifteen years, relinquishing the splendour of public situation and 
those blandishments of domestic life which his exalted rank aud 
vast wealth might have commanded.” Such sacrifices did Elizabeth 


demand from her great subjects. How far the Earl really remained | 


faithful to his allegiance to Elizabeth under the assiduous wiles of 
Mary is still, perhaps, an undetermined pointin history, Elizabeth, 
however, kept a keen eye on him, and, on the whole, found no 
safer or more trustworthy agent in securing this to her all-important 


end. ‘The Earl was twice married—first to a daughter of ‘Thomas | 


Manners, first Earl of Rutland; and next, as we have already had 
oceasion to notice, to the widow of Sir William Cavendish, 
Elizabeth Hardwicke, and died November 18th, 1590. His eldest 
surviving son and successor, Gilbert, seventh Earl of Shrewsbury, 
died at his house in Broad street, London, May 8, 1616, and 
was succeeded by Edward Talbot, his only surviving brother, the 
eighth Earl of Shrewsbury, who had been on yery bad terms with 
the last Earl, the latter not showing to advantage in the letters 
which passed between them. He only suryived till February 8th, 
1618, and dying without issue, the Earldom devolved on the 
descendant of Sir Gilbert Talbot, third son of John, second Earl 
of Shrewsbury. The direct line had ended, but the estates and 
titles still reverted to a descendant of John the Warrior, the type 
man of the Talbots, whose function on earth, from William Rufus 
to William III., was always that of soldiers. The break, therefore, 
made no change either in the antiquity of the pedigree or the 
connection of the title with the hero who acquired it, 


————$—_——— os 


PARIS ON THE EMPEROR'S SPEECH. 
[From our Srecrat Corresronpent. | 
‘November 12th, 1863. 

Tue ‘* Emperor's Speech” has, for the last eight days, been so 
thoroughly sifted and discussed in every European periodical, that 
it would ill behove me to add my humble mite of criticism. Iam, 
therefore, well content to leave it as it stands, and merely to repeat 
Figaro’s ominous question, “ Qui trompe-t-on ici ?’ And now, let me 
enter at once on the subject most intimately connected with the 
imperial manifesto, on the question how the momentous document 
has been received among the different strata of French society, in 
the press, at the Bourse, and by opposite political parties. The first 
interrogation put by every one, in and out of France, was naturally — 
does Napoleon mean peace or war? As it is, it may be answered 
in any way, according to the individual aspirations and propensi- 
ties of the questioner. As one of the most acute chroniclers of the 
Bourse pointedly remarks, ‘‘ Now that the Emperor hus spoken, 
we know just a little less than before. At most, we have come to 
the conviction that, by the expedient of proposing a Congress, he 
made sure of the means of passing the next winter honourably by 
exchanging diplomatic notes of a new kind, embracing a wider 
field. The question lies no longer in the Six Points nor in the inde- 
pendence of Poland, such as it was understood by the Congress of 
Vienna, but in the remodelling of the map of Europe.” 

The newspapers which, even in France, under the imperial régime, 
are sometimes the accurate echo of the public mind, are equally 
divided in their opinions. It is in vain for M. Emile de Girardin 
to begin one of his sensation leaders with the impudent words, 


‘**Do we any longer know how to read?” According to him, | 


any one who cannot plainly read the word peace in the Emperor's 
speech is purblind; and as the wily journalist has cried that 
word for the last six months until he is sadly hoarse, he 
quietly takes upon himself the merit of being a far-sighted 
politician, and encircles his brow with the fulgent halo of the 
prophet. His only imitator, as far as I know, is the pompous 
editor of Z« France, that undecipherable wiseacre who breathes 
out in his usual magniloquent style, ‘‘The image of war dis- 
appears in the horizon of a great and glorious reform of the 


European order,”—whatever that may mean, provided it means | 


anything. The Journal des Débats modestly expresses a faint hope 
that peace may be preserved, and pronounces for a Congress, 
although it recalls that Henry IV., who likewise dreamt of 
establishing the peace of Europe, upon a lasting foundation, did 
not conceal that the fiery ordeal of war must be gone through 
previously. “ That good judge of human affairs,” says M. Prevost- 
Paradol, “ knew well that a treaty of peace, whether the fate of a 


| observing, ‘+ Congresses usually record the victories of right 
jor the trimmphs of might; but we search in vain in our 
; memory fot an instance of a Congress bringing about peace- 
| fully, and by the mere strength of reasoning, those great inter- 
} national transactions which hitherto were the exclusive work of 
the sword.” The Putrie is not less explicit than the mouthpiece 
| of the Palais Royal, and exclaims :—* If our patriotism can now 
i ery aloud, * The treaties of 1815 exist no longer,’ our generosity 
may add, * Soon Poland will suffer no more.’ The Constitutionnel, 
| the Pays, and the other organs of Imperialism, of course, bun 
their nauseous incense before the “ grand idea,” and worship their 
; naster on both knees, whilst the liberal Temps acutely remarks 
, that a peace arranged by a Congress simply means the independ- 
|ence of Poland, of Hungary, of Venice, and of Rome, without 
even reckoning the Eastern question and the Danish Duchies. Thus, 
as you see, if we except MM. Girardin and Laguéronniere, every 


journalist reads wr. 

The men of business are even more decided than the publicists. 
A shrewd writer of Paris ‘City articles” remarks, * ‘The recep- 
tion which the speech met at the Bourse proves that it has not 
appeared sufficiently tranquillizing for the future. The fall in 
the funds since the dth of November tells more on that subject 
than the divergent explanations of the public and of the news- 
papers.” Besides, the financial world is greatly agitated by sad 
rumours about M. Fould’s budget. A vast increase in the deficit 
is expected, and stockjobbers speak openly of an aggravation of 
850 millions of franes in the floating debt of the State. The 
Mexican expedition, it is true, stands for 187 millions in that 
bulky figure; but French capitalists are by no means sanguine 
about the recovery of our hazardous advances. They entirely 
agree with the Oyinion Nationale, which lately pointed out that 
we had already spent about 200 millions for recovering a debt of 
sixty, and that it would be rather too preposterous to risk another 
500 in order to get back the 200. In Mexico the great shackles 
are manufactured which impede the Napoleonian progress. When 
General Forey departed for his unlucky mission, Louis Napoleon 
said to him that the expedition was “ the great idea” of his reign. 
Now, the Emperor has already been compelled almost to excuse 
the enterprise before the Deputies of the country, and to speak 
of an “unexpected resistance,” of “compulsory circumstances.” 
‘The grand idea has dwindled down into an accident. 

French Democrats, and they grow daily more numerous and 
more hopeful, are inspired with fresh courage by this awkward 
explanation about Mexico, and by the ominous silence in reference 
to America. Juarez, they say, is organizing resistance on a large 
scale, whilst President Lincoln overtly receives his Minister. Now, 
everybody appears to agree in France on one point—that an irre- 
trievable disaster of the French troops, or a war with the United 
States, would instantly sound the death-knell of the Second Em- 
pire. ‘Therefore, the Republicans sce in the proposal of a European 
Congress a mere shift for delaying a hazardous solution, a clever 
contrivance destined to conceal the predicament, the impasse, into 
which the imperial policy has been driven. After all, the winter 
may pass in comparative security ; but for spring, three-fourths of 
intelligent Frenchmen certainly expect a war somewhere. ‘The 
King of Italy is said to have adopted the idea of a Congress, as 
well he may. ‘The adhesion of Spain is more doubtful, since 
| Isabella has not even deigned to allude, in her opening speech, to 

the Empress’s visit, aud politely, but decidedly, declines to return 

the compliment. As for a warlike alliance with Russia, [ deem it 

out of question, in presence of the popular excitement produced 
| by the sufferings and the heroism of the Poles. Except in a war, 
| I see nosafety for Louis Napoleon; the only question is the possi- 
| bility of undertaking it ; for if he can, he will. 

M. de Morny’s unexpected eulogy of English institutions, and his 
| courteous bow before the “Parliamentary celebrities,” are, in the 
| eyes of the Democrats, a further and not despicable testimony that 
| their cause is growing, and tliat the Government feels induced to 
|‘ tuke them into account. As M. de Dollfus predicts in the Revue 
Germanique, “Truth will be said, and will be heard. Whether 
by a majority or a minority is of little consequence ; arithmetic will 
| be at fault, people will weigh the words more than they will com- 
| pute the votes.” And, indeed, the country begins again to long 
| for publicity, and the nation at large will judge the questions raised 
| in the Chamber. ‘The majority will by no means be so compact 
as it formerly was, in presence of a respectable and powerful 
minority. Last year the galleries reserved to the public were 
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generally empty, however little their space; to-day, eager 
spectators wrangle fiercely for the vacant seat. ‘The Parisians gaze 
anew on the sonorous walls which have re-echoed whilom so 
many eloquent and stirring words, and which have already 
witnessed the fall of two monarchies. There they again behold the 
faces of those able veterans of Parliamentary strife, Rerryer, Thiers, 
Marie (Jules Favre, alas! is ill), and prepare to listen to the noble 
words that will fall from their inspired lips. 

‘The debates promise to be lively enough. Already 173 (some 
say 183) protestations against the elections have been sent in, and 
the Government (a fresh sign of the spread of Liberal ideas), seems 
inclined to remain half neutral. Llowever that may be, the country 
will be edified about the electoral manceuvres of M. Persigny and 
his présets. Just at the place where formerly stood the tribune 
from which so many dazzling thunderbolts were hurled into the 
world, and which was levelled to the ground when France was 
garotted and thrown down, stands now a platform with seats for 
the official orators. One of the new deputies (a barrister, of 
course), sarcastically calied it le bane de la défense—the box for the 
defending counsel—aud the name will stick toit. Let us hope that 
the French will gain somewhat more important liberties than that 
of theatres. If only it meant that dramatic censure will in future 
be abolished, it would, at least, be a small instalment, but the per- 
mission for every one to erecta playhouse is rather too light a stone 
for the “crowning of the edifice.” Still, speculators are busy 
forming a Société de Crédit Thédtral ; and why not? At all events, 
there is much truth in a saying which meets with great success in 
Paris, “ The only liberties granted by the present régime are those 
for which nobody cares.” A GavL. 








“J. 0." ON THE MHOW COURT-MARTIAL. 
To Tne Eprror oF THE “ Spectator.” 

Sm,—My friend Mr. Thomas Hughes has forwarded to me here 
a criticism which he published in your impression of the 31st 
October, upon a paper written by me in the Cornhill Magazine, 
upon the above-named subject. I scarcely know how to reply to 
him, any more than I should know how to play at chess with an 
antagonist who trusted for his knowledge of the game to good 
intentions and generous impulses, and who would not take the 
trouble to learn the moves. Mr. Hughes says he knows nothing of 
the subject on which he writes, save what is contained * within 
the four corners of the Blue-Book ;” and that he has not read that 
Blue-Book I shall presently show. My reason for writing the 
paper in the Cornhill was, that 1 considered that the Paymaster of 
the 6th Dragoons had been treated with great injustice, and that 
the partial account of the transactions at Mhow given in the Blue- 
Book must inevitably lead the public to an opposite conclusion 
unless the whole story were told. Mr. Hughes conceives that 
he refutes my statement by saying that he has himself read 
the Blue-Book, and that the impression which it has left with him 
is precisely that of which I complain! 

T have drawn up the paper in the Cornhill with much care; I 
have obtained reliable information from every quarter to which I 
could gain access, and I am now called upon to meet an antagonist 
who thus opens his attack :— 

* The first grave assertion in ‘J. O.’s’ story is that the morale 
and discipline of the regiment were good when Colonel Crawley 
joined, and that he himself admitted this with respect to the non- 
commissioned officers and men.”—Mr. Hughes asks whether it is 
fair in me thus to misrepresent the state of the regiment ? 

I reply that if Mr. Hughes had taken the trouble to read the Duke 
of Cambrilge’s memo. of the 18th December, 1862, as he undoubt- 
edly ought to have done before he took me to task, he would have 
seen that it was his Koyal Highness—a tolerably good authority 
—and not I, who was responsible for the statement that the 
morale and discipline of the 6th Dragoons were excellent when 
Colonel Shute handed it over to Colonel Crawley; and if Mr. 
Hughes had even read what is contained ‘* within the four corners 
of the Blue-Book” itself—as he declares he has, he would have 
known that my description of the satisfactory condition of the non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Inniskillings in April, 1861, 
is taken from Colonel Crawley’s reply (p. 170), in that gallant 
officer's precise words. 

Having said thus much, I need offer no further explanation why 
I abstain from noticing any further the criticisms of Mr. Hughes. 

I must add, however, that Mr. Hughes appears to be labouring 
under the grave error of supposing that the issue tried at Mhow in 
1862, upon which I have commented in the Cornhill, is now about 
to be tried over again at Aldershot. If such were the case, the 
publication of my paper at such a crisis would be indefensible, 








But such is not the case. ‘The trial at Aldershot is confined to two 
new points, respecting which I have carefully abstained from giving 
any opinion whatever. Every word I have written may be per- 
fectly fair and true, and yet Colonel Crawley may succeed in 
showing that it was necessary to keep a sentry night and day in 
Mr. and Mrs. Lilley’s bedroom ; or that that act was the act of a 
stupid, blind, and perverse Adjutant, for which the Colonel of the 
regiment cannot fairly be held responsible —I am, Sir, your humble 
servant, J.O 
Genoa, November 5th, 1863. 





MR. HUGHES’ REPLY. 
To tne Eprror or tar “ Sprcratror.” 

Sin,—I am much obliged by your courtesy in sending me proofs 
of “J. O.'s.” letter. I never undertook to refute his story. I said 
it was unfair and ill timed, and T cannot alter my opinion. 

I had read the Duke of Cambridge’s memorandum of December 
18th, 1862, In it I find the praise of the Inniskillings since their 
return to India qualified by the admission of ‘unfavourable reports 
of individuals when off duty and at mess,” which had called down 
his severe displeasure. And, valuable as the Duke's opinion on the 
point must be, I cannot put it so high as evidence of the real con- 
dition of the regiment at Mhow, when Colonel Crawley joined, as 
the official statement of the Brigadier who inspected the corps a 
fortnight only before that time. 

T had also read Colonel Crawley’s “reply,” to some words 
from which “ J. O.” triumphantly refers. In answer, I say, that a 
few words taken from a long speech, apart from their context, do 
not generally give the speaker's real meaning. They do not 
in this case. Further, | say, that the best evidence of what 
Colonel Crawley’s real opinion was when he joined, must be 
official documents written by him at the time, which | quoted, and 
not a reply founded on what he remembered a year afterwards, 
which “ J. O.” prefers. 

1 know that the old issue is not to be tried over again, but ** J. 0.” 
knows that the old aud new issues are so interwoven that his story 
has almost as direct a bearing on the latter as on the former. 

I find one slip only in my former letter, which I gladly take this 
opportunity to correct. Mr. Smales did not sign the roll for January 
ist, as mustering officer, it was left unsigned. 

T am yours faithfully, 
Tuomas HucGues. 








BOOKS. 
cate Le nr 
MR. FROUDE ON QUEEN ELIZABETH.»« 

Upon commencing the reign of Queen Elizabeth Mr. Froude has 
entered upon the most important as well as the most interesting 
portion of his work, and appears to be aware that upon its success 
depends his future reputation as an historian. He approaches it 
therefore, with care and deliberation. He has devoted greater 
pains than usual to its composition, and has studied with more 
than ordinary circumspection the sources out of which he has 
constructed his narrative. It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that he has consulted the works of his predecessors in the same 
field, from Camden down to Miss Strickland. The great collections 
of contemporary letters and State papers in the British Museum 
and the Rolls House have been examined by him, and his pages 
are copiously interspersed with quotations derived from these 
authorities. ‘The treasures of Hatfield House, where are preserved 
the private papers of the great Cecil, have been submitted to 
his inspection, and from these he has derived results which he 
characterizes as being of “ inestimable value.” 

These sources, however, did not satisfy the inquiries which Mr. 
Froude thought it necessary to institute. Like every careful 
student of history, he is aware that there are two sides to every 
question, and that were he to limit himself to the English view of 
the reign, he would at best have gained only such an interpreta- 
tion of it as it has received from one class of exponents, while the 
opinions of otirers, perhaps better informed, would have escaped 
him. It is due to Mr. Froude to state that he has taken consi- 
derable pains to learn not only the truth, but the whole truth. 
It is chiefly from the correspondence of the Count de Feria, the 
Bishop of Aquila, and their successors, that he has derived the 
greater portion of his new materials, and these constitute the 
chiefattraction of the present volumes. The agents of Philip IL. 
during their residence at the English Court regularly transmitted 
to their master detailed reports of the proceedings of Elizabeth, 





* History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Llizabeth. By J. A. 
Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Reign of Mlizabeth, Vols. I and 
Il. London: Longmans. 1865. 
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her Counci],and her Court. Many considerations induce us to 
assign to these despatches an exceptional degree of importance. 
Throughout the greater part of the Queen's reign it was to Philip 
that the English Catholics looked for advice, support, and money ; 
and it was the chief duty of his ambassadors to keep the party 
together and to communicate to them the wishes of the Court of 
Spain. Hence Mr. Froude argues, and we think with reason, 
that the Spanish Ambassador must have possessed sources of 
information:infinitely superior to those usually enjoyed by the 
representatives of foreign States; and he affirms that in no instance 
where their statements can be tested by independent criticism has 
he found them to have been seriously mistaken. For the purpose 
of examining those documents the author paid a visit to Simancas 
(eight miles distant from Valladolid), where they are deposited, 
aud thereo—thanks to the enlightened liberality of the Spanish 
Gevernment—he had unrestricted access to every document inthe 
entire ‘collection. 

So mach, then, for My. Froude’s documentary evidence, which, 
as we ‘perceive, is superior in extent and importance to that 
which has been enjoyed by every previous inquirer. Let us now 
examine the mode in which lic has dealt with these materials. 

‘The narrative which he has constructed presents all the merits 
and all the defects of his peeuliar mode of dealing with history. 
‘Fhe diction is clear, precise, and accurate; written with care, 
with taste, and with vigour, it engages the attention of the reader 
at the outset and secures it tothe end. Its simplicity, however, 
is not spontaneous; it is the result of a painful elaboration, 
Epithets have been studiously weighed, and clauses carefully 
balanced. Much of the charm of the work arises from the story 
being told in the words of the original actors in this great 
drama; we hear them speak as they spoke three centuries 
ago, aud they tell their tale in language which has the ring of 
the golden age of our literature. Further, we read the inner 
thoughts of the Ministers of England and Spain, France and 
Scotland, as they are recorded by themselves; their hopes and 
fears, their plotting and counterplotting, their bold assertions 
and unscrupulous denials, here stand out in their unvarnished 
simplicity. Mr. Froude has, for the most part, woven these 
extracts’ skilfully into his narrative; but he sometimes over- 
charges it, and by so doing mars the effect which he otherwise 
might have produced had he employed them more sparingly. 

On the other hand, the defects in the treatment of the subject 
are grave and radical. They are not accidental errors, which’ lie 
conspicuously upon the surface, but they pervade the whole 
fabric and texture of the work. They are interwoven with its 
plan and developed at each step of its progress. There is the 
absence of that which constitutes the essence of all true histori- 
cal investigation—a calm and conscientious development of 
truth from the midst of error, the balancing of conflicting testi- 
monies, together with the resolve to follow truth to which side 
soever it may ultimately lead. Mr. Froude is too passionate a 
writer to be a trustworthy guide through the mazes of history. 
He speaks as an advocate might do, powerfully, we admit, and 
cleverly; but advocates try to make the best case they ean for 
their client, and they think it no harm to throw a little glamour: 
before the eyes of the jury. He attempts to disguise it, but his 
partiality is conspicuous throughout. Mr. Froude has always one 
character to exalt and auother to depreciate, and the ideal excel- 
lencies of the one aré heightened by being brought into sharp 
contrast with the fancied shortcomings of the other. In the former 
volumes of this work we have seen Henry lauded and Fisher 
and More, maligned. . Pole has, been invaluable; through six 
volumes. he has.been the mark for the bitterest invective, and at 

the beginning of the.seyenth he is sent to Tartarus with a parting 
malediction., His place, however, is speodily filled up by Mary 
Stuart, who, we foresee, is, to be the foil to Elizabeth throughout 
the remainder of the narrative. 

We must, bowever, do Mr, Froude the justice to point out that 
neither does this undue praise nor this undeserved censure spring 
from his, political.or religious prejudices; both of which are made 
subservient to other, considerations... The partizanship upon 
which weshaxe thouglt.it uevessary to comment is simply. the 
natural sequiroment of his mode of dealing with history. The ob- 
ject of histoxy, as. understood by our author, is not so much to elicit 
truth as it.is to. produce effect, . Ror; this end all else is sacrificed. 
His narrative is av, ynhesitating concession to the demands of the 
seusational school. of readers; and.it bears the same relation to 
history, in the true sense ef the word, as “The Woman in 
White and “ Lady Audléy’s Secret” bear to romantic narrative 
as represented by Sir Walter Scott. 

The first volume opens with a sketch of the state of parties and 


| the general condition of England upon the accession of Elizabeth, 
| and then introduces us to the young Queen herself. She was the 
| type of the national seutiment; she could not stand still, yet she 
could not advance in any direction without giving offenee to 
| some party which was strong ut home, and looked abroad for en- 
couragement and material support. Her own creed, as publicly 
professed, was a confused Protestantism, which evaded doctrinal 
difficulties and confined itself chiefly to anathemas of Rome; but in 
her heart there was a strong leaning to her father’s faith, which, if 
she had been unfettered by political considerations, would have 
become the national religion. But her name had long been 
‘identified with the anti-papal party, and upon her accession to 
the throne. she gave them to understaud that they should 
certainly be protected, and possibly might be established. The 
correspondence of the English clergy at this time shows the 
agonies of uncertainty and terror into which they were thrown 
| by the Queen’s indecision. Six months after her accession she 
| still heard Mass in her own private chapel, and long after that 
| form of worship had been superseded by the English ritual, 
‘a crucifix and lighted candles stood upon the altar, to the 
dismay of Parker aud Jewel. She outraged without hesitation 
the feelings of the Protestant party. On Corpus Christi Day, in the 
| first year of her reign, she attended divine service in her chapel ; 
but she placed herself within the sanctuary, close to the altar, and 
made the French noblemen sit by her side, much to the scandal 
of the Catholics. De Quadra proceeds :—‘* Some English prayers 
and psalms, and I know not what, were read, after which 
were to have followed some chapters; but, as the chaplains began 
one chapter after another, the Queen cried out, ‘ Not that, 
I know that already; read something else.’ When called 
upon by De Feria to explain the doctrines which her people were 
to believe, she first told him that the Confession of Augsburg 
would be received, and when he expressed his surprise, she added 
that it would not be precisely that Confession ; it would be some- 
thing like it, and yet different ; *‘ in fact,” she said, “ she believed 
almost as the Catholics believed, for she held that God was really 
present in the Sacrament.” 

Of the Protestants of the Elizabethan age, Mr. Froude erter- 
tains no exalted opinion, and he does not hesitate to express it 
openly and manfully. ‘They were returned refugees—men who 
had prodently kept out of the way while their opinions were 
dangerous to themselves, but who had re-appeared when it was 
safe, and might be advantageous. ‘lhe Aylmers, the Jewels, the 
Grindals, were not of the metal which makes martyrs ; they had 
conviction enough—though Jewel, at least, had saved his life by 
apostacy—to be quite willing to persecute their adversaries. In 
harmony with these sentiments is the author's conception of the 
validity of English orders, as conveyed through Parker and his 
successors ; itis a thing merely of this world, a convenient politi- 
cal arrangement. “ The Anglican hierarchy” (we must here quote 
the author’s own words), “far unlike its Catholic rival, was achild 
of convulsion and compromise ; it drew its life from Etizabeth’s 
throne, ‘and; had Elizabeth fallen, it would have crumbled into 
sand. The Church of England was as a limb lopped off from the 
Catholic trunk; it was cut away from the stream by which its 
vascular system had been fed, and the life of it as an independent 
and corporate existence was gone for ever. But it had been 
taken up and grafted upon the State. If not what it had been, 
it could retain the form of what it had been—the form which 
made it respectable, without the power which made it dan- 
gerous. The Queen dressed up her bishops as counterfeits of the 
Catholic’ hierarchy, and, half in reverence, half in contempt; 
she compelled them to assume the name and character of a priest= 
hood which both she and they in their heart of hearts kuew to 
be an Hlusion anda dream. ‘The image, in its outward aspect, 
could be made to correspond with the parent tree; and to sustain 
the illusion, it was necessary to provide bishops who could appear 
to have inherited their powets by the approved method—as ‘suc- 
cessors of the Apostles.” 

Mr. Froade has entered with considerable minuteness into the 
Queen's flirtations with Lord Robert Dudley, and the suspicious 
circumstances by which they werd attended. The story of 
Cumnor, and of the death of the Countess there, is well known ; 
bat it now réceives a strange illustration from a letter written by 
De Quadra to the Duchess of Parma, who (it will be remembered) 
was the head of the Spanish Government at Brussels. On the 
3rd of September the Queen had declared her intention to marry 
the Archduke Charles of Austria ; on the 11th of the same month 
she informed De Quadra that she had changed her mind, and did 
not intend’ to marry. After his conversation with the Queen, 
and while he was yet speculating upon her irresolution and 
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caprice, he met Cecil, whom he knew to be fn disgrace; and -whonrt 
Dailey was endeavouring to deprive of his office as the Queen's | 
confidential adviser. Cecil explained the secret of her changed 
determination; ruin was impending over her by her intimacy 
with Lord Robert, “ who had made himself master of the business 
of the State and of the person of the Queen,” to the extreme injury | 
of the realm, with the intention of marrying her. They tere | 
thinking of destroying Lord Robert’s wife. They had given out 
that she wasill, but she was not ill at all. She was perfectly | 
well, and was taking care not to be poisoned. On the day after 
this conversation the Queen, on her return from hunting, told | 
the Bishop that Lord Robert’s wife was dead, or nearly so, and | 
begged him to say nothing about it. “Assuredly,” he continues, | 
“it is a matter full of shame and infamy.—Since this was written | 
the death of Lord Robert's wife has been given out pnbdliély. | 
The Queen said in Italian, ‘Que si ha rotts it collo.’ It seems that | 
she fell down a staircase.” 

There was an inquiry, and it was given out that the’ matter | 
should be carefully investigated. Dudley affected no sorrow for | 
his wife's death, but he expressed the utmost alarm for “ the talk | 
which the wicked world would use.” He was probably innocent | 
of a direct participation in the crime, but the unhappy lady was | 
sacrificed to his ambition. She was murdered by persons who | 
hoped to profit by his elevation to the throne; and Dndley him- | 
self, aware that if the murder could be proved publie feeling | 
would forbid his marriage with the Queen, used private means to | 
prevent further investigation. 

This happened in September. ‘Towards tho end of the follow- | 
ing January Sir Henry Sidaey, who had married Lord Robert's | 
sister, came to De Quadra, and informed him that the Queen and | 
Dudley were lovers, and that they intended honest marriage. | 
They were determined, he said, to restore the Catholic religion, | 
and were anxious that the Bishop shou!d obtain the concurrence, | 
and, if necessary, the help of Philip towards their planus, without | 
which Elizabeth did not dare to take the step. Cecil, however, | 
discovered the intrigue, affected to acquiesce in it, worked him- | 
self into its management, and contrived to thwart it. Still, she | 
continued to play with her passion. On June 24, a party was | 
given by Dudley to the Queen, at which the Bishop wis present. | 
Tn the afternoon these three persons were iu a barge, watching | 
the games on the river. She and Lord Robert began to talk 
nonsense, and went so far that Lord Robert at last said that, as 
the Bishop was on the spot, there was no reason why they should 
not be married. ‘he Bishop replied, with gravity, that if they 
would be guided by him they would shake off the tyranny of 
their oppressors, they would restore religion and good order, 
and then they could marry when they pleased. He does not 
tell us how the conference ended ; but it is obvious, from subse- 
quent parts of his correspondence, that he still had hope of her 
return to the faith of the Catholic Church. 

The affairs of Scotland oceupy a prominent place in these 
volumes, and herein the history of Mary Stuart naturally 
attracts our chief attention. Mr. Froude regards her with un- 
disguised aversion, and represents her character as utterly worth- 
less and abandoned. Her intimacy with Rizzio was unmistakeably 
criminal. At all times of the day he was found with her inher 
private apartments. She kept late hours, and he often remained 
with her till midnight. Her aversion to Darnley grew daily more 
intense. “The Queen repenteth her of her marriage,” wrote one 
of Elizabeth's agents in Scotland, “ and she hateth the King and all 
his kin?’ Rizzio’s murder was deliberately planned and executed 
by Darnley, and as deliberately planned and executed was the 
raurder of Darnley by Mary. Poison was first tried, but it failed 
to do its work; and ere lonz the coarser but more effectual 
ageucy of gunpowder freed the Queen from her odious husband. 

At this point the interest of the second volume ceases, and we 
must await the remainder of Mr. Froude’s history to observe how 
he deals with the various questions which arise from the view 
which he here takes of Mary's criminality. 

Regarding the work as a whole, we have read it with pleasure, 
but not with satisfaction. As a contribution to historical litera- 
ture it occupies a high position, but not the highest. It has the 
merit of bringing forward, for the first time, many documents of 
considerable importance ; and facts already well known are. here 
placed in a point of view at once original and striking. Circum- 
stances hitherto disregarded or misunderstood become intelligible 
by being placed in juxtaposition to others with which they have 
been supposed to have had no immediate connection. But the 
nobler result which might bave been attained is sacrificed to the 
peculiar mode of treatment which the author has been pleased to 








adopt, and which is everywhere perceptible. Mr. Froude is. no 





historian trthe higher sensy of thie word.” Be Must De Contented 
to achieve only @ partial and & tempordry sucéess, “His writings 
will ‘be widely read and 'gerierally’ admired; for they’ are’ well 
adapted to please the popular taste. “But they will 'satisy only 
those ‘Who ‘take! @ ‘supeificial ‘view of ‘histoty ; “who, havihg 
skimmed over the surface for its interest and its excitement, care 
comparatively little for its justice and its truthfulness: 





FROM MATTER TO SPIRIT.* 

Tus book is by an anonymous author, and the preface, by a 

different hand, is also anonymous; ‘but as we happen to know 

the writer of the prefuce well, and know him to be a man not 

only of the highest probity, but of very high ‘intellectual power, 
and have, at least, much more than a good guess at the author, 

we have. read it with» @ great deal more ‘interest and cutio- 

sity than most of the accounts of marvels of which so many 

have been recently published. For of tlris we cat feel certain,— 

the facts are not fraudulently narrated: whatevererrors there are 
iu them must be dne either to the! carelessiiess of the author, or, 

if to fraud at all, the frand of others tlian the author. We do 
not, indeed, give any higher credit to the so-called revelations of 
the spiritual world here made, than to previous ones of the same 
order; they are equally monotonous, childish, and gaudy. There 
is to us the same sort of horrible satiety in reading marvel after 
marvel here as there is:in all these so-called spiritual writings — 
of which the effvet upon us always isto inspire profound thankful- 
ness that earth is not like that,—and a warm preference for the 
great arena of human society, with. its politics, its law, its litera- 
ture, its dramatic traits, its great strifes, its beautiful scenery, its 
wonderful scientific problems, and its subduing faiths eff -rvescing 
with long imprisoned thought and sentiment, to the monotonous 
lambs, and angels, and roses, and lailders, and gates, and gold and 
silver and precious stones, and all the rest of the common-place 
symbolism which the different mediums repeat and repeat till, 
if we could only.evedit, it,;we should shudder ‘at the prospect of 
exhausting our: spiritual. life oa the interpretation of all this 
gaudy celestial emblazoury, Fortunately for us we have no belief 
that earth is really fuller of large and substantial interests than 
the world beyond the grave,+we have no fear that’ God: has ex- 
hausted all that is great and. various on this life, as the spiritual- 
istie books would tend to teach.. .But no doubt it takes away a 
great deal from the interest. of facts, however well attested, of 
this nature, to find that they culminatg, as it were, in this sort of 
thing: — 

“At length she exclaimed, * Now Z seed’ and described the vision, 
which was written from her own;words.. ‘I see a church of emeralds ; 
an altar, over which is a beautiful bright ligitt, and a steeple, illumi- 
nated. The pavement is inlaid, and of the richest colours. A great deal 
of purple, but no black. ‘Lhe deepest colour, that which would have 
been blaek, is blne. The ends of the pews are arched, and all of precious 
stones. Now I see a number of people coming, There is so much 
yurple about them. They have loose robes of purple. They appear to 
have formed ranks on each side, and a namber of beautiful children are 
come, all im white, with wreaths lidld up over their heads. They pass 
up the church and are kneeling before the Uluminated part, which is a 
tower rather than an.altar. Now I see a beautiful altar, not a crescent, 
The top is inldid with marble of beautiful colours, highly polished. The 
windows /are’purple and gold. In the centre of each window is a large 
precious. stone; it is as large as.a dinner-plate,, The first is/bright gold, 
the second is ruby.er carbuncle, the third is bright, blue. Now_I see 
them (thie people) all going up the immense tower. What a height! 
It makes me giddy to look ‘at it!’ Now they have wiigs, and Isee them 
all in the air. There is a bright-cirele; and they have passed through it. 
They. are all gone into heayen,, : Everything is .dissalving, and a bright 
light coming again. Where the illuminated tower stood I see the cross of 
Christ, and beside it stands ‘our Saviour. Oh! how beautiful, He looks t 
poiuting upwards towards His cross !” 

Instead ‘of bringing Christ nearer to us, this sort of vision 
seems to ts, We confess, to take Him’ far less real, both to the 
conscience ‘and the heart. Tt is like substituting a child's gaudy 
paintings of scenes from the New Testament for the impression 
which the simple marrative engrates upon thé memory. 

But we admit that it is not fair to judge the marvels, as 
inarvels, by the poverty of the’ fruits.’ If theré "be any tratfi at 
all in these “ spirilualistic” phetiomena, the excessive cliildish- 
ness of the restlts may be due té the want of capacity in the so- 
called mediams.’ Supposing thé fact of mediamship be in any 
degree ‘trie, and the writer of the preface to this book, Mr. 
“A. B.,” should ever lintself become a “ medium,” whatever 
that may mean, we might find, instead of purple angels, emerald 
churches and carbuncled windows, thut we should gain a new 
philosophy of periodic’ stars, or a new grasp ‘of the principle 
of gravitation in its higher developments. We are concerned at 
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present not with the moral yield of these new phenomena, which 
seems to us as yet nil, or a negative, if not an imaginary, quan- 
tity, but with their reality and probable cause. The writer of 
the preface says most truly :— 

“ Suppose a person wholly new to both subjects, wholly undrilled both 
in theology and in physics. He is to choose between two assertions, 
one true and one false, and to lose his life if he choose the false one. 
The first assertion is that there are incorporeal intelligences in the uni- 
verse, and that they sometimes communicate with men; the second is 
that the particles of the stars in the milky way give infinitesimal per- 
manent pulls to the particles on our earth. I suspect that most, even 
among those who have all existing prepossessions, would feel rather 
puzzled to know which they would have chosen, had they been situated 
as above described.” 

We know very well which of the two we should have chosen, 
and ninety-nine out of every hundred persons too; it would 
not have been the Newtonian hypothesis; but then, & priori, 
probability is but little guide to truth. 

The first aud the only important fact which we are inclined to 
think established, so far as the authority of a very intellectual, 
accurate, and truthful observer can establish anything,—is an 
oceasional power in persons of certain temperament, usually 
called clairvoyance when produced by mesmerism, which enables 
them in particular states of exalted nervous power to read literally 
the thoughts of those present with them, and sometimes to follow 
the minutest actions of those at a distance. Thus the “ A. B.” 
of the present volume, whose testimony on such a point we 
should think final, tells us that one evening, when Mrs. Hayden 
(the first celebrated American medium) ‘‘came alone” to his house, 
the so-called spirit of a deceased friend announced himself, and 
was asked by “ A, B.” “ whether he remembered a certain review 
which was published soon after his death, and whether he could 
give me the inidials of an epithet (which happened to be in five 
words), therein applied to himself.” In answer, not only was the 
right series of initials rapped out along the alphabet, but some- 
thing more also ;—which “A.B.” had not expected to be 
rapped out, and was not looking for (though it was, perhaps, in 
his mind), namely, the initials also of the first three words of the 
sentence,—words preceding the epithet—i. ¢., the initials of his de- 
ceased friend’s name, and of the word ‘‘ the ” as well as the initials 
of each word in the epithet itself. Murs, Hayden, the medium, 
was seated six feet from “A. B.;” a bright table lamp was 
between them, and the alphabet used by “A. B.” was further 
hidden by a book, so that, says “ A. B.,” she “could neither see 
my hand nor my eye, nor at what rate I was going through the 


letters.” This story, if true (and to such a fact it is difficult to 
imagine better testimony than “A. B.'s”), must imply, 
at least, a power in the medium not only to make the 


raps (which may be easy); but to read off the sentence 
that was running in ‘A. B.'s” head, and rap out its ini- 
tials. If “A. B’s” account be accurate, the letter he first 
expected was “ F',” and he was near pronouncing the experi- 
ment a failure because he did not get it, but got ‘* C, D.,” the ini- 
tials of his friend's name, and “ T,” the initial of the word “ the, 
before “ F,” the initial of the first word in the epithet. The story 
is one exceedingly hard to believe, but we know two things harder 
—either that “ A. B.” has told a wilful falsehood ; or that by mere 
accident eight letters out of the twenty-six, all previously fixed 
by the conditions of the question, should have been assigned in 
the right order,—against which the presumption would have been 
some thousands of millions. Possibly it may be thought that, in 
spite of the obstacles, the manner of “ A.B.” may have told an acute 
eye when to rap; but as regards the first three letters, at least, this 
possibility seemsto be disposedof by his own different expectations. 
If, however, there be no illusion in the story, it seems obvious 
that the explanation of it which implies Mrs. Hayden's power to 
read “A. B.'s” mind, marvellous as it is,is much more likely 
than the strictly spiritual explanation. “A. B.” tells us that the 
review in question was written in 1817, just thirty-six years 
before the séunce, and published after the death of the person 
therein described. Now, it is certainly either a curious compliment 
to terrestrial literature that a spirit should sedulously peruse and 
master it after his entrance into another life,—a circumstance, 
however, which would be exceedingly natural if the blue and 


gold visions of the mediums gave any true impression of the | 


desolateness of intellectual life there,—or else, the spirit in 
question must have been individually a good deal given, like Lord 
Brougham, to the intellectual vanity of hunting up all the post- 
humous descriptions of him that had appeared. We should prefer 
to suppose that the one mind certainly present in that room, and 
certainly master of the knowledge in question, was sumehow the 
source whence the knowledge was drawn, than to assume that a 


departed spirit had read the reviews of his own writings published 
after his death, and remembered distinctly a single sentence in one 
|of them. The question remains quite unsolved as to the rapping 
|power. “A. B.” gives a curious piece of evidence as to the 
| strange character of the raps, which, like all his evidence as to 
plain facts, we must think unimpeachable :— 
| The raps began in the usual way. They were to my ear clean, clear, 
| faint sounds, such as would be said to ring, had they lasted. I likened 
them atthe time to the noise which the ends of knitting-needles would make 
if dropped from a small distance upon a marble slab, and instantly 
| checked by a damper of some kind; and subsequent trial showed that my 
| description was tolerably accurate. . . . At a late period in the evening, 
after nearly three hours of experiment, Mrs. Hayden having risen, and 
talking at another table while taking refreshment, a child suddenly 
| called out, ‘Will all the spirits who have been here this evening rap 
| together?’ The words were no sooner uttered than a hailstorm of knit- 
ting-needles was heard, crowded into certainly less than two seconds; 
the big needle sounds of the men, and the little ones of the women and 
| children, being clearly distinguishable, but perfectly disorderly in their 
| arrival.” 
When we remember that Mrs. Hayden “came alone” to his 
| house, this is sufficiently extraordinary. 
| Another story, seeming to us to establish clairvoyance from 
| a distance, and resting on the same authority, is told here. It isa 
| story we have long been familiar with, and as we happen to know 
who was the person visited as well as the visitor, though not the 
clairvoyante employed, it impresses us more than it will the 
ordinary reader. In this instance, however, the clairvoyance 


| was. attributable directly to mesmerism, and not to spiritual 


‘agency of any sort which had not at that time been 
| discovered. The feat performed (related p. 47-8) was 
simply that the clairvoyante followed “A. B.” in her 


_tranee to a house with which “C. D.,” the present author, 


'her mesmeriser, was not acquainteg, described minutely and 
truly the company present, the furniture, and the position of 
“AB.” in the room, and asserted that “A. B.” was, at a 
|moment specified, pointing at “C. D.” (the mesmeriser), and 
looking at herself, the clairvoyante. The clairvoyante then added, 
** Now the other gentleman has fetched a lady, and the lady has 
joined them, and they are all three talking together.” At that 
| moment,—so we are told, it was afterwards ascertaincd—* A, B.” 
was recounting to his friend some of this clairvoyante’s achieve- 
ments under the mesmeric influence of “C. D.,”—and the 
gentleman had called to his wife to come and hear what was said. 
| We cannot resist the testimony to this curious fact. Indeed, one of 
| the editors of this journal has himself verified a mesmerized clair- 

voyante’s power of discerning everything he asked her to discern, 

among things whether distant or near, which was already clear to 
| his own imagination at the momeut; but in this case the clair- 
| voyante’s power failed exactly where his own knowledge failed, 
| theclairvoyante being quite unable to discern that of which he him- 

self was ignorant, though anxious to be informed. Still it-does 

/not follow that this curious exaltation of the faculties should 

| always produce like results in different patients. In some cases 


"}it may give a great power of thought-reading, in another, of 


discerning things distant. That some such occasional power 
really exists we have little or no doubt. 

But from this to the spiritualist’s hypothesis is a long step, of 
which the present book, though we believe heartily that it is 
written in good faith, quite fails to convince us. One of the most 
curious stories, as told by a witness, whom, however fanciful, we 
really believe thoronghly honourable, we will quote, given on 
the author’s own personal knowledge. The author does not 
appear to be a “ completely developed” medium, and tells no 
visions of her own (we say “her own,” because she speaks of 
entering “ my nursery,” in a style in which only a lady would 
speak); but she relates on her own authority acurious experiment 
on her friend Miss L., of whom she says, “ My acquaintance 
with her has lasted thirteen years. She readily wins, and never, to 
my knowledge, has lost the confidence of those who know her.” 
|* Very soon,’ she says, ‘after the discovery of Miss L.'s power 
| in writing {as a medium], her hand with mine on it (it would not 
| move without) was guided to write:—‘“I could show myself to 

you if you would look in the crystal.”’ This crystal, says the 
| author, is an egg-shaped piece of clear glass, which mesmerizes, or 
aids to mesmerize, or at least to throw into a peculiar condition, 
the nerves of vision. Miss L., we are told, gazed into the crystal, 
;and did see the form of the deceased relative, who professed to 
‘have moved her hand, which it is easy enough to believe she 
would do. But after this Miss L. described herself as “ seeing” or 
|“ being in” a lovely park, and as recognizing a group of which 
she mentioned three whom she knew, and one whom she did not 
know, and whom, she said, “they are bringing here, and seem to 
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wish to introduce lim to us.” 


“She then described very | 


regard to wine. Until very recently, England, instead of adopting 


minutely,” says the author, “ the features and expression, in- | the unbiassed eclecticism of other nations, adopted an artificial com- 
cluding a peculiar mode of shutting the eyes, of the person she | pound prepared exclusively for the English taste, and nearly all 


saw. Strange to say, I had no idea who the spirit was, and | 
puzzled myself for some time with attempts to conjeeture,—but in | 
vain.” ‘The next morning a “ writivg medium ” revealed to the 
author, “C. D.,” who the unknown and formerly well-known 
person was,—one who had died three or four months before, and 
whom she lad well known. And the author determined to experi- 
ment on Miss L., to test at once the truth of her vision and of} 
the “writing medium’s” report. Let her continue in her own 

words :— 


“I remembered a good photograph of him which had been carefully 
locked up as a treasure, and which Miss L . who since I received it 
had only visited me on the one occasion when she looked in the crystal, | 
had never seen. There was no name attached to the photograph. One | 
evening, when I expected a visit from Miss L——, I laid this framed 
photograph, and another of a friend of hers which is in a case, on the 
table. They were in the midst of a quantity of books, papers, and work, 
and looked as if they had been placed there accidentally. Miss L sat 
down by the table, and after a very few sentences had passed between 
us, her attention was drawn to the likeness in the frame. ‘ Will you 
excuse me ?’ she said, taking it up; ‘but I think I know this face. I 
must have seen this gentleman here.’ ‘No, you have not. He has not | 
been here for many years. You did not know Aim, I think. Look at 
this other photograph of She looked, said it was like, but could not 
forget the first. ‘I am certain I have seen that face somewhere. Did 
he belong to the ——?’ (an institution in which she had been interested). 
‘No, indeed.’ She was evidently unconvinced, and though apparently | 
trying to turn her attention to other things, could not keep it from the | 
photograph. After some time she exclaimed, ‘Vow I know that picture! | 
That is the new spirit whom I saw in the crystal! Did notI tell you | 
his eyes and hair were ?’ &c., &c., pointing out the characteristic trait she 
had remarked.” 

This is a type of the kind of story in which,—if we could 
absolutely depend on the accuracy as well as fidelity of the | 
author,—there is the nearest approach to a presumption, to use the | 
language of “ A. B.,” of “some combination of will, intellect, and 
physical power which is not that of any of the human beings 
present.” But all conviction on this head must necessarily 
wait for personal experience—and to us, hitherto, it has 
happened that every attempt to get first-hand evidence of such 
facts as these has invariably failed. Whatever be the ex- 
planation of these curious phenomena, we are persuaded that 
much more will be found to depend on the mind of the medium, 
and much Jess on the assumed external agency, if there be 
any such external agency at all, than is at present supposed. 
Even this author very candidly admits that style, spelling, even 
mode of thought, varies completely with the different mediums, 
even when the so-called dictating spirit is the same,—and is, to 
use a mathematical phrase, a “function of the medium,” rather 
than of the supposed spiritual agency. She regards the medium as 
a sort of coloured glass, which stains the spiritual light with its 
own hue. Weare glad to agree with her cordially thus far,— 
the uncertain point being whether there is any independent 
spiritual agency left, after allowing for this highly colouring 
medium which might not be otherwise explained. Certainly, | 
the melancholy spirit who explains at such length in one part 




















of this book how aw/ully dull it is in the other life would exactly 
express our own views, unless these roses, and angels, and 
emeralds, and rubies, and so forth, be the fictions of the mediums | 
poverty-stricken imagination, and not really the tedious intel. | 
lectual symbolism into the midst of which we are there to be 
plunged. 





WINES.* 
Tuerz is no subject of every-day domestic interest on which the 
English popular mind is so strangely behind the age as on that 
of the vine and its produce. Prejudices of all kinds, fiscal, 
insular, and merely conservative, have combined to render Eng- 
land, while of necessity the largest wine-importing country in 
the world, by far the least discriminating in taste. In matters of | 
the cuisine the refinements of French gastronomy have been | 
so unreservedly adopted, that in England, as well as in the rest | 
of the civilized world, French is now the one acknowledged 
language of cookery, as it is of diplomacy and lovemaking. | 
Even the “joint,” is rapidly becoming a thing of the past, aud | 
the sirloin of beef, once looked upon by admiring foreigners as | 
the raw material of which Englishmen were made, commands the | 
same kind of attention at a modern London banquet as the. 
forequarter skeleton of an icthyosaurus. French cookery was | 
adopted by the upper classes in England simply because it was | 
the best, and Soyer and Francatelli have spread a practical know- | 


ledge of it throughout England. But it is far otherwise, still, with | 








one Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. By Thomas George Shaw. London: Longman. 
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kiads of pure and natural wine were either absolutely unknown, or 
looked upon with contempt as only fit for foreigners to drink as 
wine or Englishmen to use as vinegar. Within a very few years, 
deep after-dinner drinking of port was looked upon as not only 
a necessary winding up of any social meeting, but as a fair field 
for honourable competition, to excel in which was an object of 
legitimate ambition amongst gentlemen. The wines at dinner 
fifty years ago were strong sherry and highly fortified cham- 
pagne, in which everybody “took wine with” everybody, until 
all the permutations and combinations of the guests taken two and 
two together were exhausted. After dinner, port was drunk until 
half the company were under the table; claret was then introduced 
as a mere cooliug drink to get sober on, and finally, under pretext 
of a “whitewash,” two or three glasses of fiery: brown sherry 
effected a still further thinning amongst the ranks of the remnant 
of unconquerable British topers. In general society, at least, it 
was thought no social disgrace to fall helpless under the table ; 
while the man who drank the same amount of wine without 
falling under the table achieved a marked social distinction. In 
the army, the custom was carried to such an extent, that the dis- 
cipline of a regiment was seriously impaired if the Colonel was 
only a three-bottle man while some more thoroughly seasoned 
Major could dispose of half as much again without inconvenience. 
In some regiments a code of fines for violations of an elaborately 
contrived system of etiquette at mess was in force, and an officer 
who inadveriently rose from his seat, or looked at his 
watch, had the pleasure of contributing half a dozen of 
wine to be drank there and then by his more experienced 
companions. Things have greatly changed, however, since 
those days. The social point of view from which drunken- 
ness is regarded, both by the higher and middle classes, 
is, happily, widely different from that of the last generation, 
and a far more rigid test than the correct articulation of the 
words “ glorious constitution” is demanded from the diner-out 
who presents himself for admission to the drawing-room. Asa 
natural consequence, delicacy and variety of flavour are sought 
for in wine, rather than mere intoxicating power, while financial 
reform and extended intercourse with the Continent have resulted 
in the spread of at least sufficient knowledge of the real natural 
history of the vine to reveal the depth of English ignorance on 
the subject. At arecent public dinner in London, each dish in 
the menu was followed by the name of the wine most in harmony 
with its characteristics, and though people were struck by the 
novelty of the idea, it was pretty generally admitted to be 
founded on reason. The taste for port still lingers in remote 
parts of the country, and the accumulation of a large stock 
of port is still carried on to an extent bordering on monomania. 
As a fashionable wine, however, port is rapidly disappearing 
from view, or rather resuming its proper position as a liqueur. 
While the population of Great Britain has increased something 
like five millions since 1831, and the annual consumption of 
wine of all kinds from a bottle and a half to two bottles per head, 
the consumption of port, has decreased fully one-eighth. Even 
the present demand for port arises from the fact that there are 
still whole classes of small consumers to whom the mention of 
wine simply conveys the idea of the two inevitable decanters, 
one of port and one of sherry, which so long maintained their 
position on the tables of our forefathers. Wine is to them not 
an article of ordinary use, or even areal luxury, but only asymbol 
of respectability, and a very dear one too. To this feel- 
ing alone can be traced the otherwise inexplicable favour 
with which those hideous mockeries of wine, the so-called South 
African ports and sherries, were for a short time received. 
Many must have been the ties of friendship broken in the brief 
period during which their consumption in England continued 
Nothing could show more strongly how thoroughly the fetishism 
with which the port and sherry decanters were regarded was 
implanted in the English mind than the fact that, rather 
than abandon the gloomy tradition, people once drank liquors 
more fiery and more unwholesome than any spirit, and more 
nauseous than any medicine. The consumption of Cape, which 
in 1859 was nearly 11 per cent. of the total consumption of 
wine in England, is now less than 2 per cent. 

What with changed social habits and enlightened finance, 
there seems no small probability that England will once 
more become a wine-drinking country, as it was before 
Continental wars and heavy duties drove us to adopt an 
expensive, unwholesome, and intoxicating compound, as the 
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staple drink of the upper classes, and virtually prolribited the 


use of wine at all amongst the lower. That this would be desir- | 


able there can be little doubt, when one reflects that in Mayence, 
where the yearly consumption of wine per adult is 360 bottles, 
delirium tremens, gout, and liver complaints are almost unknown, 
and compares such a state of things with the results in England of 
port drinking among the rich, and beer and spirit drinking among 
the less wealthy. What is wanted is the thorough uprooting of 
all wine merchants’ traditions on one hand, and the English notion 
that it is a disgrace to place on their table, or offer a friend, wine 
which is not either rare and high-priced, or an imitation, how- 


ever bad, of some celebrated and expensive variety. For those | 


who are willing and able to pay a high price for a corresponding 
luxury, things will remain much as they are at present. Schloss 


Johannisberg, Chateau Lafitte, and Romanée-Conti, small vine- | 


yards noted for excellence centuries ago, and continually 


improved by. all the resources of culture, will never produce | 
more wine, or at. a cheaper rate than at present, though much | 


may be done by moderna, scientific research as to how the four 
gteat elements. of soil, climate, situation, and species of grape 


_ scholarship which has ever flourished at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and especially in what are known as the public schools of 
| England. This is no longer the day when men’s classical 
, attainments are taken into account in the selection of a First Lord 
of the Treasury, or when Governors-General or ex-Governors- 
; General of India are likely to find time for the dilettanti task of 
| composing verses to the school of their boyhood in Latin Aleaics 
, or Greek Sapphies. Our age is too utilitarian for that; nor do 
| our Deans and Cathedral dignitaries, with far more leisure on 
| their hands, sit down to emulate the writings of Horace and 
| Ovid. 
Still, it is well for the cause of Greek and Latin literature that 
_men of note in their day at Oxford and at Cambridge should 
occasionally put their pens to paper in this way ; and as Cicero, 
when freed from his forensic duties and the labours of the senate, 
late in life took up with the Greek philosophy which had been 
the pet study of his youth, so we are glad to find that a man 
| like Lord Lyttelton, who shared the foremost place in the classical 
| Tripos at Cambridge with Dr. Vaughan, of Harrow, some 
| quarter of a century ago, has not altogether forgotten the “ avia 


act and react upon each other. But with a view to the adoption | Pieridum loca,” and, inspite of the active duties of life, has given 
in England of pure, wholesome, aud cheap wine, much is being done | to the world a specimen of a Greek play of the true classic model 


by the spread of authentic: information as to the wine-producing 
countries of the world. People, for example, who, at no remote 


| by translating the well-known Comus of Milton. 
The first pomt that strikes the reader is the closeness of Lord 


period, were absolutely ignorant of the vast wine produce of | Lyttelton’s version to the original, as may be inferred from the fact 
Hungary or Greece, are now becoming avare of the fact that | that the one thousand and twenty-three lines of the original are 
wine to almost any extent can be imported from those countries, | rendered by him within the compass of eleven hundred and sixty in 


and sold in England for little more than a shilling or eighteen- | 
pence a bottle. The very wine merchant to whom we were indebted 

for “South African” has recently profited by his observation of the 

revolution in taste, and turned his attention to the great field open | 
in Hungary and Greece. Out of the many varieties im- 
ported by him, there are wines of all kinds of degrees, full- 
bodied Hungarian,. Santorin, something between port and Bur- | 
gundy, sweet and dry Greek Lacryma, Hungarian Muscatelle, 

and, perhaps, the best of all, St. Elie, a Greek wine, like sherry, | 
With an exquisite Sauterne flavour. All these wines are cheaper | 
than the most inferior growths of French or Rhenish wines, and 

if, as would doubtless be the case, an increased foreign demand | 
was met by increased skill, care, and extent of culture, there would | 
be little difficulty in obtaining wine drinkable with pleasure at | 
a cost little exceeding that of bottled beer. 


| 


The volume before us is amongthe many indications of the pre- | 


sent growing disposition of the public to study the subject for 
themselyes. Mr. Shaw, as a wine merchant of long standing and 
experience, extending over half a century, publishes his remin- | 


iscences, from a strictly business point of view, of the wine 


trade during that period. His style of arranging his facts is far too | 
rambling, and irregular, and personal anecdotes and adventures | 
are mixed up indiscriminately with statistics and arguments on 
the wine duties ; but there is much information of all kinds con- | 
nected; with production of wine aud the wine trade interest: | 
ing to the’ general reader.. The full exposure of the secrets 
ofvthe port:trade, how the dark colour of certain much admired 
wines is simply due to elderberries, and how, in addition to the | 
twenty'or thirty gallons. of brandy over proof added to every 
pipe, to fit. it for English taste, before it leaves the grower, it 
seldom eseapes withont still further doses, is remarkable, as 
coming from one so thoroughly well acquainted with his subject 
as Mr. Shaw. His work is rather a history of the past than an 
account of the present position of the wine trade, and on many 
subjects to which attention is now drawn but little is said. 
Mr. Shaw, however, is well acquainted with all the more cele- 
brated vineyards of Europe, and his descriptions of localities and 
peculiarities of manufacture all bear the stamp of thorough per- 
sonal knowledge. A carefully compiled appendix gives the 
names, qualities, and countries of upwards of two thousand 
known inct varieti¢s of wine. It is} certain, therefore, that 
the wing; producing countries must have a total supply far more 
than equal to. the largest possible English demand, and it is 
‘almost “equally certain that not a few of these varieties ave 
capable: of sufficient improvement by culture and skill to rival 
even the best European vintages at infinitely less cost. 





MILTONI COMUS.* 
Attuouen, the, stady of philology anfllof critical scholarship 
has made’ such huge strides forward within the last thirty or 
forty «years, still it may be doubted whether there has been any 
corresponding ‘advance in that particular style of classical 
, reddidit Georgius, Baro Lyttelton. London and Cambridge: 





* Miltoni Comus. Grange 
Macmillan: 18¢3. ~~~ 
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| and, to our minds, far more elegant. 


the Greek. This, in itself, as any scholar knows, is no mean 
, achievement, owing to the compressed style of our great poet, 
and the almost oracular brevity of much of the dialogue. Nor, 
when we come to look a little closer into the structure of his 
versification, need Lord Lyttelton fear that—as he half hints in 
his modest preface—he is likely to expose himself to ridicule rather 
than to obtain credit by his scholarship. In the whole compass of 
the play we do not notice a single violation of any of those stringent 
laws which schoolboys associate with the familiar but all-power- 
ful names of Porson, Dawes, and Monk. The choruses run on 
trippingly in their Anapestic and Choriambic flow, and rarely 
become dull, heavy, or obscure,—in this point resembling those 
of Euripides rather than the mystery-loving AEschylus. Here and 
there we note what we presume is a typographical error; as, for 
instance, in line 299 we cannot imagine what is meant by 
juny, unless it be a mistake for 77 ayy; again, in line 319, the 
word aswevos has neither accent nor breathing; and in line 317 
we fancy that Lord Lyttelton will find it difficult, to say 
the least, to justify his use of dsixxderroy in the middle of 
a dialogue; for if it be the past tense of a simple verb, we 
cannot see why the x should have been doubled; or, if it is meant 
for the composite, we cannot conceive what has become of the 
augment. Again, if we were inclined to be hypercritical, we should 
object to the translator's frequent use of the accusative of the 
neuter adjective in an adverbial sense ; as, for instance, line 337, 
where “by discourtesy” is rendered, rpérwy ri oxasov; or line 
594, where “ How chance it” (i. e., by what chance), is turned by 
rolay ruynv, but where roig ruyn would have been just as literal, 
Again, on page 75, we 
should suggest that in line 7(4 the sense requires an dy to qualify 
the word «rsp¢8Andivra ; and that in line 712 the two adjectives 
would sound better if coupled by re; and, finally, we cannot re- 
concile by any rule of grammar the strange fusion of masculine 
and feminine genders to be found in the two following lines :— 
WiAg yap adurod paBdos apbpa coi werdiv 
EXTHVIEITEL, VEUPA Cuvdpaiwy buor. 

Still, in spite of all these little inaccuracies, of which, after 
all, the last is the only serious blemish, Lord Lyttelton may 
rest happy in our assurance that he has favoured the world 
with a little book which proves him to be an elegant and 
accomplished clasdical scholar, and which may well be placed 
upon our shelves side by side with the best compositions in Mr. 
Drury’s “ Arundines Cami,” or the “ Anthologia Oxoniensis” of 
Mr. Linwood. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Meteorographica.. By Francis Galton, F.R.S. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
Admiral Fitzroy has made meteorology a fact; but it has, perhaps, 
hardly as yet attained to the dignity of a science. The materials, 
indeed, are plentiful. There are 300 skilled observers, using excellent 
instruments, &c., scattered over Great Britain and the Continent, who 
transmit observations, taken thrice daily, to meteorological societies or 
Government institutes; and the same number of lighthouse-keepers 
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furnish “ soni returns of, at least, wind and agal to the three 
British Lighthouse Boards. But these observatic not published, 

still less methodized ; and the student has to curd for the favour of 
access .to the original materials, to procure copies, and reduce the 
barometer and thermometer readings to a common measure. Thus the 
whole process is marked by “ great cost, delay, and uncertainty.” But 
even when the materials are collected much remains to be done. Lists 
of observations in line and eolumn are of little service to science until 
they have been sorted into charts, and even then, though it is 
possible to comprehend them, their meaning is not apparent at a glance 
till they have been delineated in a pictorial form. These weather 
maps are the things which Mr. Galton calls “meteorographica” and with 
a zeal which cannot be too highly praised he has set the institutes, to 
whom “this dry, laborious, and costly work” naturally falls, an excellent 
example in this publieation. With much difficulty he managed to obtain 
returns from a sufficient number of observers, scattered over these islands 
and. the north-western portion of the Continent, to enable him to com- 
plete these maps. The time over which the observations extend is the 
month of December, 1861, and we have three maps—for morning, noon, 

and evening of eyery day in the month. Each gives the outline of the 
area of earth's surface over which these observations extend, with the 
state of the weather at each station of observation, marked in certain 
hieroglyphics which indicate the fall of rain or snow (if any), the cloudi- 
ness of the sky, the force and direction of the wind, the height of the 
barometer and Fahrenheit thermometer, and the excess over the ther- 
mometer with a moistened bulb. These hieroglyphics are certainly to 
an unscientific mind rather alarming, and give the same sort of uncanny 
sensation which is produced by the sight of a horoscope; but a very few 
minutes’ patience will enable the student to master the symbols and 
read them as a species of short-hand; nor do we see how they could be 
much simplified, Other maps are given, illustrating on a larger scale 
the weather changes depicted on the weather charts, and thelike. Itis 
not, of course, to be expected that from observations extending over so 
limited a portion of the earth’s surface any very remarkable results 
could be obtained. But if the various Gogernments and scientific 
bodies would perform for the whole world for two or three years what 
at great cost and labour Mr. Galton has done fora part of Europe for 
one month, meteorology would soon cease to be made a joke of. As it 
is, we find “ frequent wind currents sweeping with an unbroken flow” 
across the charts, portions of systems which far surpass their limits, 
and connect the winds of the tropics with those of the poles. While, on 
the other hand, we are taught the extreme shallowness of that lowest 
stratum of the atmosphere, the movement of which causes our winds, 
by the facts that the Alps form a barrier which the winds rarely over- 
leap, and that even the mountains of Eastern Germany are sufficient to 
divert them. We very sincerely hope that Mr, Galton’s generous effort 
may call forth numerous imitators to perform a duty too onerous to be 
discharged by any individual. 

Prize Essays on Physical Education, (Longman and Co.)—The 
Athletic Society of Liverpool held its “second annual great inter- 
national Olympic festival” at the Mount Vernon Parade-Ground, on 
Saturday, June 13, 1863, where, before flat races, and hurdle races, and 
vaulting, and gymnastics, and broadsword matches, and one exciting 
struggle, entitled “ Sabre versus Bayonet,”, the president anmounced that 
Mr, Luke Owen Pike, M.A., was the winner of the society's gold medal 
for an essay on “ Physical Education.” Of the fifty unsuccessful com- 
petitors two had extorted from the committee a mark of approbation, 
and, accordingly, Lord William Lennox was to be made illustrious with 
a silver, and Mr. Rowland Evans with a bronze, medal. These three 
essays are now given to the public, Of course, the writers are unanimous 
in favour of gymnastics, and, perhaps, carry their enthusiasm rather 
beyond the sympathies of unathletic people. But allowing for a little 
inevitable exaggeration, we do not doubt that they and the society are 
in the right, and that our neglect of the body reacts upon the mind more 
mischievously and more universally than people are apt to admit. Mr. 
Pike’s essay is one of the very best prize essays we ever read, and Mr. 
Evans, if somewhat deficient in taste and judgment, has, nevertheless, 
produced a paper full of information and thought. Lord William, on 
the other hand, is historical and elegant. 


A Ramble through North Wales. By Damon. (Hamilton, Adams, 





and Co.)—This would be a very agreeable and sensible little book i if 
there were less wit and less fine writing. During the first half of his 
tour the author was accompanied by a friend whom he is pleased to 
call Pythias, This is all very well, if they did not choose to give their 
names—one assumed name is as good as another, Bat why, when 
Pythias went home and the author's wife joined him, he could not call 
her my wife, instead of Xantippe, we are at a loss to understand. Not 
only, however, is she Xantippe, but sho is farther distinguished by 
comic epithets, such as the “agile,” the “ gentle,” the “diseonsolate,” 
and the “drenched.” The reader must also be prepared to laugh when 
a pudding is called “ an indigenous article of fatinaecous, saccharing, and 
frugiferous composition ;” aud not to langh when the ascent of Snowdon 
is described as follows :—“ Hitherto our way, though fatiguing, had 
been perfectly safe, but having arrived at the termination of the zigzag 
part, the real ferrors and dangers of the path beset us. . For about 
300 yards the pathway here, about two feet wide, skirts between heaven 
and earth along the steep sides of a rounded eminence. Lodking above, 
we cannot see the top, turning to gaze below, an eternity yawned to 
. . . This ridge is certainly sublime, awakening in the mind 
uncontrollable emotions.” Perhaps very few’ people who have walked 
up Snowdon had any adequate idea, before Damon described it, of the 
magnitude of their achievement. The book is, nevertheless, readable, and 
even pleasant, and his scheme for a tour is not beyond the ideas of 
ordinary people. He does not propose to walk twenty miles a day, or 
anything of that sort ; so that it would make a very good guide-book for 
quiet people, with the addition of Collins’ sixpenny map of North 
Wales. 

Letters from the Crimea, (Emily Faithfull,)—These are letters 
written by a rifleman, who was killed at the last unsuccessful assault 
of the Redan, to his relatives at home. They add nothing to our know- 
ledge of the incidents of the siege, but they give an interesting picture 
of one who was at once a good soldier and a good son. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear people talk as though the finer affections were a sort of 
monopoly of well-to-do people, but this book proves that even a corporal 
in the army may have in his character the elements of heroism, tender- 
ness, courage, patriotism, and simple-mindedness. The great desire of 
the writer was to be able to do something to lighten the poverty of his 
parents in their old age, and it is with this object that his letters are 
now published. 


receive us. 


Alcohol versus Teetotalism. (Longman and Co.)—The second and 
third chapters of this book contain a very plain resumé of the argument 
in favour of alcohol as a substitute for food, for it seems it is not food 
properly so called. The writer contends that it has the property of 
arresting the waste of tissue, and thereby diminishes the necessity for 
food; whereas water stimulates the waste, and increases the need of 
food. Without committing ourselves to this opinion as an explanation 
of the use of alcohol, we may be allowed to say that every-day ex- 
perience proves that it is of value beth as a digestive and restorative, 
and that the teetotal outcry that it is poison is rubbish. The first 
chapter is less satisfactory. Is the following which purports to have been 
found amongst a collection of teetotal orations to be considered as a 
serious derivation? Prior to the formation of total abstinence socicties, 
at a meeting of a temperance society, “a poor, half-organized being, 
afflicted with stammering, addressed the audience. He denounced the 
temperance movement, which allowed the moderate use of wine, and 
suggested the formation of a society for wholly abstaining from all 
fermented or spirituons liquids, in fact, as he pronouneed it, a te-te-te-te, 
total society ; and hence the general adoption of this title for an under- 
taking which commenced, as it has continued, in imbecility,” 

A Class Book of Scripture History. By the Rev. Robert Demaus, 
M.A. (Adam and Charles Black.)—The author! wanted for: his pupils 
a handbook, which was brief enough to be mastered in a year, free from 
the influence of any theological school, fit for home study or class read~- 
ing, intelligible to persons ignorant of the classics, and as he could not 
find these requisites in any existing text-book he composed one for him- 
self, We think Mr. Demaus must be considered to have succeeded very 
fairly in his task, and he has added greatly to the value of his work by 
a fow well chosen pictorial illustrations. Mere descriptions of places 
and things convey no idea to the minds of children, and seldom a correct 
one even to adults. 











HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. | 


Managers, Messrs, Eouvxp Fa.coner and F. B, 
CHATTIERTON. 

Great and continued success of the production of Lord 
Byron's MANFRED. Generally acknowledged by the 
Press and the Public {0 be one of the most complete and 
ges nium php ¥> Fmvip a" of artigtic cpap) ap 

ties ed upon the “age f many. fears. 
Phelps as Manfred; supported by —_— Ryder, Rayner, 
Swift; the Misses Mburae, Atkinson, R. Leclerq, Poole, 
C. Nott, EB. Heywood, and Mrs. Fimund Faleoner. The 
Chorus aud Lal'et.  Telbin's scenery exery evening. 
On Monday, and during the week, Her Majesty's Servants 
wif form the new and original favee by Messrs. 
band Halliday, eutiled, MY HEARTS IN THE 


HIGHLANDS. To be followed by MANFRED, and 
concluding with the farce of BEAULY OK THB 
BEAST, 


Doors open at half-past six; the performances to 
commence at seven. 


Prices as usual 








OLY TECH NIC. 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Professor PSP PER’S adaptation of the original and 
moststartling Ghost Lusion of Henry Direk's, Esq., C.E , 
in three scenes. First Seene—Reading from Dickens's 
“ Haunted Man,” ad appearance of the Ghost and S, ectre 
of soa sister. Second Scetie—The Artist's Studio—ihe 
“¥ vigitor iu the form of a rival artist—the Ghost 
drinking’ a ‘glass of water! (this illusion must be seen to 
be believed)—the living being enveloped by the Spectre. 
Third Scene—The ling of the love-letter, and mysteri- 
ous arrival of the litue postwan “ Cupid” 
Engagement of Mdlle Cavalho, for her new Vocal, 
Organophonic, and Ventriloquial Entertainment. 
Herr Sugman's remarkable imitatious of birds and 
animals. 
Tn consequence of numerous inquiries, the opera of 
“ Der Freischutz ” is reproduced 
Open, 12 to 5 and 7 to 10 o'clock. 





EETH,—BY Mr. ESKELL’§ Inven- 


tion, of dag OE he om a we Mpeg Ey 25 


17th July, 1 BTH, toJaat a life- 
time, are MADE rb TitteD a few hours, be pre 
pain or extractions, th ieee 
detection im: ible. - r, Eskell 


nee | which fully tee Ftaventioy eieeutes — free for 
7 stamps. Consultations moderate. 


8 Grosvenor seo Bond sees ao 39 Bennetts bil, 
Birmingham. 


‘PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ‘$1 
BRYAN and 





Pf AX '§ PATENT 

eer te SAFETY 1ES, ——— VESTAS, 
d CIGAR LIGH 

oT ‘hese Safety Mateos Vestas, &c., contain neither 

phosphoras uor sulphur, are nbt neus, and, ignit- 

and property great 


iug only on the box, affurd to 
protee agalust accidentat fires. 
Whitechapel don, E 
Observe the Trade —an Ark, 
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ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES Bs 1yers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILL IAM 
8S. BURTON'S SHOWROOMS. — They contain such 
an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRK-IRONS, and GENERAL 
TRONMONGERY, as ae es be approached elsewhere, 
either for vari ty, novelty, beanty of design, or exqnisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu 
o‘naments, £3 15s, to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 8s. to £18; 
chimney-pieces, from ft 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 
Qs, 3d. ‘the set to £44. The BURTON and all other 
PATENY STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— | 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX _ LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPAR. ATE 


DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, aud Metallic Bedsteads. The | 


stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 


varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at price s | 


rtionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 





Redsteads, from 12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from...... .. S. Od to £6 Os. each. 
és, Od. to £8 10s, each. 


Lamps (Moderatenur), from .. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil 4a, 3d, per gallon. 


UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE. CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’, at 
that are remunerative only because of the lurgeness 

of the sales. 


Table | D’ss'rt 


























ature BP naterte (OSE TO 

Ivory Handles. |e per Peper *| per 

|Dozen.' Dozen. Pair. 

s. d&.jad./s. 4. 

34 inch ivory handles...... soeeee} 1226) 100 4 3 
84-inch fine ivory bandles...... “| 10), 116 43 
4-inch ivory balance handles wo;Mo 49 
4-inch fine ivory handles’ ....... ““}oro0 |} 180) 7 3 
4-inch finest Africen ivory handies| $20/260/11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules .........., 400 | 330/12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silverferules| 500 | 430 17 6 
Nickel eleetro-silver bandles, ) }as0/190/ 7 6 

any pattern o ccececessce ) | | 
Silver handles of an) pattern sere 640 | 540) 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives| | 

and Forks per Dozen. s. d |} s d. 
White bone handles ........4... it 0 86 | 6 
Ditto balanee handles. ../ 210 170 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders....| 17 0 | 140] 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 120; 90] 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated | 


fish carvers. 
V\ ILLIAM §. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Niekel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimmey-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns aud Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toile: Ware, Turnery, [ron and | 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 89 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, 1a, 2,3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New 
man yard, London. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 


CANDELABRA, MODERATOR Lanrs, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetrres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for | 
these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights, and Mantel-piese Lustres, for Gas 
and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 


Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 


All articles marked in plain figures, 





Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for | 


Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show 

street. Established 1307. 


Rooms, 





AUSAGE-MAKING and MINCING 


MACHINES, for Families, Hotels, Pastrycooks, 
Butchers, Institutions, Schools, Hospitals, &c. Small 
Mincers for the prevention of Indigestion ; 
cotfee, pepper, spice, &c., for family use. Rotary Kuife- 
cleaners of superior quality. 

S. NYE and Co., Patentees and Manufacturers, 79 
Wardour sireet, London. First-class Silver Prize 
Medal awarded. Price-lists and testimonials forwarded 
on application. 


AUS AGE and MINCING MACHINE. 





The “GUINEA” UNIVERSAL MACHINE of | 
BURGESS and KEY’S is the best, simplest, and cleanest 
invented. 


Sold by Ironmongers throughout the Kingdom. 
Also by the Manufacturers, 95 Newgate street, [£..0: 
Ask for BURGESS and KEYS 





A PERFECT CURE FOR TENDER FEET. 
ANGUS SLEIGH'’S 
ALVEO PEDE §,” 
is a sure remedy for nearly all ailments | 
¢ the 2 Sold by Chemists and Perfumers in bottles, 
gg hcl 18 Little Britain: Banctay and Sons, | 
—" street, E.C.; and all Patent Medicine | 


Furni- | 


Mills for | 


HOSES 
publ their large 


4e ) and well assorted 
AUTUMN ~— w INTE R STOCK. 


atte 





E MOSES and SON’S “SANDRING- 
42 HAM” WRAPPER (introduced by them), is | 


the newest and most fashionable style of OVER COAT 
for the season. | 





| 

E MOSES S and SON’S READY- MADE 
4e¢ and BESPOKE CLOTHING, for all Classes | 
and all Ages. } 


E MOSES and SON’S CELEBRATED | 
de “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, from 308 ef 


MOSES and SON'S JUVENILE 
CLOTHING, in great variety, for all Classes. 

MOSES and SON’S HOSIERY and 
DRAPERY, for all Classes and all Ages. | 
MOSES and SON'S HATS and | 
CAPS, for all Classes and all Ages. 


MOSES and SON’S BOOTS and 


SHOES, for all Classes and all Ages. 


MOSES and SON'S OUTFITS for 


all CLASSES, all Ages, and all Climates. 


MOSES and 8 ON’S 
LONDON HOUSES 


155, 156, 157 Minories ; 
Aldgate. 


























83, S4, 85, 86,87, 88, and 89 





506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street; 
1: 7, 138 Tottenham court road; 283 Euston road. 5| 
EB. MOSES and SON’ 
| COUNTRY ESTABLISHMENT, 
Bridge street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
MOSES and S ON’S 


| E. . Establishments are closed every Friday evening 

| at sunset until Saturday rung at sunset, when busi- 

| hess is resumed until 11 ‘o'clox 

_ All Articles are marked the lowest price in plain 
figures. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 

money returned. 





List of Prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, 
| Fashion Card, and our new pamphlet “On Modern 
| Costume,” gratis and post free. 








THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR 


| Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 
| street. 

| "HEY are neither so low in price as to 
| necessitate their being carelessly put together, a wv 
| only the wealthy as purchasers. “In 
|? 


o dear as to gain 
See Exhibition reports, Class 


a via tutissimus ibis.” 


Ls sttwe TROUSERS WA *gbe ONE SHILLINGS 
Pit R PAIR. 


| RIDING BELTS AND BRE ECHES. 
is QHIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED | 


e) FLANNEL SHIRTS are made only from such | 
flannel as will wear well. A good fit,and best workman- | 





ship guaranteed. The new patterns and colours are 
realy, On reeeipt of three stamps, patterns to select from, 
and allinstructions for measurement will be sent. Price 
| los. 6d. each, the very best quality (the colour causing 
| the ditference in price), 12s. 6d., 15s. 6d., and lds. Gd. 
each. 

| R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, F.C. 


yo WO PRIZE MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUBS ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or Russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
| bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
| guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guinea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 9 Jermy n street. 


| ew NE COLLAS 


removes grease, 
or paint from every deseription of wearing 
apparel and furuiture, without 
colour or texture. 








| 
| 
} 
! 
} 





the least injury to the | 
In bottles, Is. 6d, 
At J. Saneer’s, 150 Oxford street, and all Chemists, 


&e. Caution—Observe the name Coillas on the genuine. 
W ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perrys. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless | 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PEaRins’ | 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. | 
| ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale aud for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Woveester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
| Messrs. Banctay and Sons, London, &e. &e., and by | 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. | 
| 





| 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ i 
| 
| 





INNEFORD'’S PURE FLUID! 
| MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years | 
|} emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
| universally aceepted by the Public as the best remedy for 

| Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, aud | 

| Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- | 

| tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is | 

| prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform | 

strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, | 

— sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
@ world. 


and BON respectfully invite | 


| Japanned, 
} description 


+ 


| mild, mellow, 


| the agents in the principal towns in Fn 


MARRIED MAN would be glad to 


undertake the Copying of Manuscript, Drawing 


up Forms, Tables, &c., on moderate and satisfactory 
terms. 
Reference given if required, and specimen of writing 


sent post free on application to R. B. W., 219 Brompton 


road, Lond: m, S.W. 
MAPPIN- BROTHERS, 

KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 

Supply pure ha: wsers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate 
menath IsHeED IN SHEFFIELD, A.D. 1810. 
APPIN BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 

None are geuuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (gre oan to their father by the Cutlers’ 
blades; they are of the first quality, poner secure ivory 
handles, and do not come | se in hot water; the differ- 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 


222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anv 68 
und Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
a) KNIVES, 
Compauy of Sheffield, June 6, 1835), is stamped on the 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
Quality. Quality. Quality- 





£s.-dfan dae 8 0 

Two Dozen Fu!l-Size | 
Kuives, Ivory Handles 2403 6 0412 0 

One and a halt Dozen Full-Size | 
Cheese Knives,Ivory Handles 1 4 0114 6211 O 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 0015 6 
| Oue Pair Extra Size ditto 0 8 6912 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6011 0015 0 
One Stee! for Sharpening .... 0 3 00 4 00 6 6 
Complete Service ...... £44 14 6618 6916 6 


MANU FACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY 


WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 

* | As )ME BRASS and IRON BED- 

STEADS.—HKAL and SON'S Show-rooms 
contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
both for Home use and for Tropical Climates, handsome 
Iron Bedsteads with Brass Mountings and elegantly 
Plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants, every 
of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, 
in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree woods, Polished Deal 
and Japanned, all titted with Bedding and Furnitures 
cémplete, as well as every description of Bed-room 


Furniture. 

I EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 

100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bed- 

room Furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, 

Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room Bs uruiture Manu- 

facturers, 196 Tottenham Court road, 


MPROVED STRAINED IRON and 
WIRE FENCING, erected by thoroughly ex- 
perienced workmen in any part of the country. Re- 
commended for its comparative invisibility in subdividing 
parks, fencing lawns, approaches, &c. ‘The highest satis- 
faction warranted in every instance.—J. B. BROWN and 
Co., 18 Cannon street, City, F.C. 
[225, HU RDLES, Bar Fencing, 1 Wire ire 
Netting, carriage entrances, field and gurden gates, 
garden rollers, wrought-iron barrow , hot-water pipes, &c. 





eal B. BROWN and Co., > 18 Cannon street, City, E.C. 
RT 8& GARDEN, 


| OBE 
29 Piccadilly, London, 


Invites inspection of his stock of DOUBLE GUNS, 
BREECH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, &c.; also his ex- 
tensive assortment of SECOND-HAND SPORTING 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. 

Sporting ammunition of all deseriptions. 





WINES.—Pure and cheap. 
HE IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
consisting of leading Growers of Clarets, Ports, 
Sherries, <c , imports the choicest Wines and sells to the 

public at reasonable prices. 

Creritarns—Marylebone Court House, W. 

Srores AND Orrices—3Li Oxford street, W. 
Export axp Borrire Vactts—15 John street, Crutched 
Friars, E.C., Loudon. 
JC INA AHAN’S LL WHISKY Vv. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Wh = rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
‘ngland; or whole- 
Haymarket.—Observe 
led “ Kinahan’s 





bottles, 


sale at 8 Great Windmill street, 
the red seal, pink label, and cork bran¢ 
LL Ww hisky.” 


\ ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE 
4 is a fo ‘tly palatable form for administering 
the popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 South 
ampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3:., 5s., 
and 10s. each. 


UININE 











.—Dr. HASSALL’S REPORT 

on WATERS’ PREPARATION of QUININE 
(so well known as “ Waters’ Quinine Wine "), testifies to 
its value. Full list of testimonials forwarded by Ronert 
Waters, 2 Martin’s lane, Cannon street, London, E.C. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 
30s. a dozen. 

Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester 


URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
says :—“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow - 
root inits dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees for the United Kingdom, TOMLIN, 





| RENDELL, and Co., 33 Eastcheap. 
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vV. TOWER. R. | 
ALE of STORE S+| 
By order of the Secretary of State for War, Mr. 
Grorce SPILLMAN will 1 ic A 
Tower, on Tuesday, the 17th November, 
o'clock in the Forenvon precisely, the following Stores :— | 








,Capes—Waterproof, | 
Great Coats, Rags—Woollen, Blanket Covers—Water- 
proof; Coppers, Ranges, with Ovens, &e. Caps—Woollen, 
and Bed Cases, Hammock. | 

May be viewed at the Tower from 19 to 4 o'clock, the 
Three Days previous to the Day of Sale, and Catalogues 
may be had at the War-Otlice, Pall Mall; the Tower ; and 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 


PPE LUDGATE HILL VIADUCT.— | 





Armourers’ Forges, Accout 





INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, | 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
In consequence of the immediate Extension of the 





London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, the Committee 
have been compelled to REMOVE their OPFICES to 
100 FLEET STREET, where all communications are to 


be addressed.—By Order of the Committee, 
HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 
Offices—100 Fleet street, E.C 


theme ILFRACOMBE HOTEL COM- 
PANY (Limited). 
Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1362. 

Capital £20,000 in 2,000 shares of £10 each (with power 
to increase). Deposit on application, 103. per share and 
£1 10s, on allotment. Culls not to exceed £2 per share, | 
and to be made at intervals of not less than three | 
months. 
' 














Directors. 
Colonel J. D. Ferguson Davie, M.P., Creedy Park, 
Crediton. 
George Bragiuton, Esy., Torrington, Devon. | 
Jabez Crookes, Esq., Ufracombe, Devon. | 
Henry Day, Es=q., Ilfracombe, Devon. 
Thomas Fry, Bsq., Lewisham Hich road, Kent. 
W. R. Galbraith, Esy., Duke street, Westminister, Lon- | 
don. | 
John Howland, Esq., [ifracombe, Devon. | 
Thomas Sharland, Esq., Marwood House, Sydenham 
| 





Kent, and Morthoe, near Ilfracombe, Devon. 
ARCHITECT 
Moffatt C. W. Tlorne, Esq., 29 Guildford street, London, 
W.C., and 6 South Devon place, Plymouth, Devon, 
SoLicirors. 


Messrs. Gribble and Gromham, Ilfracombe. 
Messrs. Pearse aud Crosse, Southmolton, Devon. | 
BaNkERS. | 
London—London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. | 
Country—National Provincial Bank of England. 

SecRETARY. 

Mr. Richard Huxtable. | 
Orrices—s7 High street, Ilfracombe, Devon. | 
| 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 

Iifraecombe, in the county of Devon, beautifully situated 
on the southern shore of the Bristol Channel, is a fashion- | 
able watering-place, and rapidly rising in popularity. | 

Steamers regularly ply between Ilfracombe and the | 
most important ports on the Bristol Channel; and well. | 
appointed coaches and omnibuses daily meet the arrival 
and departure of the South Western Railway trains at 
Barnstaple. 

The proposed extension of the railway to Ilfracombe, 
together with the present insufficient accommodation for 
visitors, have suggested the necessity for erecting an | 
hotel onascale of magnitude suitable to the ever-growing 
requirements of this attractive sea-side resort, and to be 
eonducted in a similar manner to those elsewhere estab- 
lished with such si success, 

It is confidently anticipated that the dividends will be 
fully equal to the standard of the best known hotel com- 
panies, which experience has proved to be from 10 to 30 
per cent. per annum 

A large portion of the capital has been subscribed. 

If no shares be allotted to an applicant, his deposit 
will be returned without deduction. 

Full prospectuses and every information will be given, | 
on application to the Bankers, the Solicitors, the Archi- | 
tect, and the Secretary. } 


rpuE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. | 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 








STOCK. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company are prepared to 
receive applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the | 
above stock, created under the powers of their Act of 
1862, bearing a tixed Preferential Interest of 4} per cent. 
per annum. 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 

Applications to be made either personally or by letter 
to the undersigned. 


J. B. OWEN, Secretary. | 
Bishopsgate Terminus, November, 1863. 





OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL) 
PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 

Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 

EUROPE.—Franee, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and other places. 

ASIA.—India, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas. 

AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&c, ; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 

AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexico, 
West Indies, N. and S. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, insurances effected. 

For days of Registry and Taritls, apply at 23 Regent 
street, S.W ; Chaplin's, Regent circus, W.; 150 Leaden- 
hall street, F.C. 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN. 
Established 27 years. 


| Quinquennially 


| application to 


VN oRwic Hl 


FJFOLLOWAY’S 
if 


; than any other medicine. 
| thoroughly cousomaut with reason—they completely 
| purify the blood, relieve both head and stomach of ali 


Sex LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
h Threadneedle street, London. 

The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 
; aud Policies will participate at each 
division, after Three Aunual Payments of Premiam have 
been made. 

Polici 
or 50 p 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. 





cent., of tl @ prot 


The Premiums required by this Society for imsuring 
youvg lives are lower than in many other old-established 
Offices, and Lusurers are fully protected from all risk by 


} an Ample Guarantee Fand in addition to the aeeumu- 


lated funds derived from the investments of Premiums. 
No charge for service in the Militia or io any Yeomanry 


| or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 


needle street, Loudon, or of any of the Agents of the | 


Society. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 
TMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., instituted A.D. 








| 1820.—A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, show- 


ing the advantages of the bonus system, may be had on 


> , , » ” 

UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIRTY. 
Instituted 1808, upon the Principle of Mutual 
Assurance. 

This Society affords unusual advantages to the iutend- 
ing Assurer. 

The Rates of Premium are ten per cent. less than 
those of most offices. 

The whole of the profits belong to the assured. 

One-half of the first five Anuual Premiums may remaig 
as a permanent charge upon Policies effected for the 
whole duration of life. 

Present Positron or rae Soctrery. 

The accumulations exceed ‘ £2.0%,000 0 0 

The Amount Assured is upwards of 25,570,465 0 0 

Annual Income............eesss0 £26,712 13 2 

£6,326.413 have been paid to the representatives of 
deceased members. 


| 
For further information aud Prospectus, apply at the 


Society's Office, Surrey street, N 


y ich; Crescent, New 
Bridge street, Blackfriars, B.C. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


i) tama STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
bp COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Established 1825, 
DrvistoN OF PRorirs. 
The Sevestu Drviston of the Company's Prorrrs is 
appointed to be made on 15th November, 1865, and all 
Poticies now effected will participate. 


The Fuaps to be Divipep will be the Profits which have 


arisen since 15th November, 1860, 

A Policy effected before 1ith November, 1863, will not 
only participate in the approaching division, but will 
secure One Year's additional Bonus at all future 
Divisions over Policies of a later date. 

The Assurances effected with the Company during the 
last 16 years exceed E1our MILLIONS STERLING. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. Secretary. 
London—82 King William street, E.C. 
Edinburgh—3 George street (Head Office). 
gourn AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


LETTERS of CREDIT end BILLS issued upon Ade- | 


laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 


| Colonies, through the Company's Agents, 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


E P ? 


1 
INVIGORATING BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 

Originated for the use specially of those under homeeo- 
pathic treatment, it has, through its agreeableness, 
become generally accepted, 

Agents in Paris, Messrs. Roberis and Co., 23 Place 
Vendome ; Boulogue-sur-Mer, Mr. Abraham, 33 Rue Na- 
poleon ; Copenhagen, Mr. H. P. Séyer; Florence, Mr. H. 
Roberts, 17 Via Fornabouni; Smyrna, Mr. J. J. A. 
Werry. 


Ss ’S C OC O A. 
Distinguished as a 
FRAGRANT, GRATEFUL, 


Better.—These invaluable Pills exert a greater 


and more beneficial influence over nervous disorders | 


Their mode of action is 


faulty functions, aud expel all oppressive accumulations 
from the bowels. With the blood puritied, and all poisons 
purged from the system, regularity must prevail 
throughout the body; aches and pains must cease, 
healthful energy must supplant weariness, and the shaky 
nerves must regain their wholesome tone. A course of 
these Pills eradicates low spirits, nervous exeitability, 
hysterics, neuralgic twitches, and other derangements 
dependent on nervous maladies, whieh every cousiderate 
person may thus certainly and safely remeve. 


re’ WO or THREE of PARR'S LIFE 

PILLS will give immediate relief to all persons 
who are suffering trom headache, indigestion, loss of 
appetite, bilious, liver, and stomach complaints, habitual 
costiveness, nervous affections, &c.—May be obtained of 
any medicine vendor, in boxes, ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and in 
family packets, 11s. each. 





ss . * 2 ! 
23 effected now will Participate in Four-fifths, | 
rotits, according to the conditions | 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuars. 


PILLS.—Nothing 


‘TRE EMPEROR of the FRENCH has 


elevated his Name among wen by his grand Speech, 
as predicted, Page 25 ZADKIEL’S ALMANAC. For 
his coming destiny see the Almanac for 1864. 

G. Breroer, London 
Sixpence.—N.B. 54,000 sold last year. 

HEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. 
\_/ Surplus copies of Kinglake's War in the Crimea, 
Sir C. Lyell on the Antiquity of Man, Rev. Edward 
Irving's Life, Mrs. Trench’s Diary, Lite of Christopher 
North, St. John’s Life in the Far East, Anthony Trollope’s 
North America, and many other books are now on sale 
| at greatly reduced prices. Catalogues gratis and post- 
free.—Bull's Library, No, 19 Holles street, Caveudish 
| square, W. 


H. J. and D, NICOLL, Court Tailors, ll4, 
116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.c- 


London ; and 10 St, Ann's square, Manchester, 


(ETL EMEY are respectfully invited 


to inspect the New Garments and the choicest 
Fabries 








H. J. and D. NICOLL, Habit and Cloak 
Makers, 114, 11¢, 118, and 120 Regent street, W. ; 32 
Cornhill, E.C., London; and 10 St. Ann's square, 
Manchester. 


[ ADIES are respectfully invited to In- 
| fu 


FOR WINTER DRESS. 


spect the New Cloaks, Paletots, and Jackets, and 
the Choicest Fabrics 
} FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Court Tailors, 114, 116, 
| 118, and 120 Regent street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.C., 
London; 10 St. Ann's square, Manchester. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS are 
| respectfully invited to inspectthe New Garments 
| and the choicest Fabrics 

FOR WINTER DRESS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


MARGUERITE JACKET. 
REGISTERED, 
Prints iltustrative of the shape and design of this 
charming Jacket are prepared wo send post-free. In 
yeneral it is semi-fiuing, may be worn open or closed 
| with equal grace, and is adapted (according to materia? 
j} and ornament) for morning wear, dinner dress, and 
| evening home parties ; it is also specially suited to the 
occasional requirements of married ledies, Ready, in 
| different sizes, in Lyons Velvet, Superfine Cloth, Cash- 
| mere, Silk, &c, Price 21s. and upwards, 
| Tuomas Forp, 42 Oxford street, London, W. 








PORD'S 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
| TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
| 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE MAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminen 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 
A SIMPLE EXPERIMENT. 

<i OAP-MAKING on a small seale may be 
tried by pouring a pint of boiling water on a penny 
| packet of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE 
| SOAP POWDER, which will produce a pound of 
| strong GLYCERINE WASHING SOAP, possessing 
remarkable lathering properties: a similar result can- 
not be obtained from any other washing powder. The use 
of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE SOAP 
| POWDER every washing day greatly strengthens and 
improves the clothes, and does not in the slightest way 
injure either the hands or skin, Manufactory, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London, E. 














RATS! RATS! RATS !!! 
Important and Valuable Discovery. 


| | ARVEY’S method EXTERMINATES 
all the Rats on the Premises in ONE WEEK, 
without the use of Poisons, Traps, Dogs, or Ferrets, 
| and leaves 
No DEAD RATS in the HOLES. 
Simple in its operation, trifling in its expense, 
| CERTAIN in its SUCCESS, permanent in its result. 
It has proved an immensa boon to hundreds of 
| farmers; is invaluable to all persons whose lands or 
premises are infested with these obuoxious and destruc- 
| tive vermin; and is universally acknowledged to be 
he 


Greatest Success of the Day. 

| Sent post free, by the inventor, on receipt of 30 
| statups. 

| Address, WrtumM Harvey, Welliogton road, Great 
Yarmouth. 


O CURE, NO PAY.—Dr. GOLDING 
BIRD, Physician to Gay's Hospital, states that it 
is only to the mild continuous voltaic current that we 
must look for a vast development of curative influence. 
KERSHAW’S VOLTAIC FLEXIBLE BELT possesses 
this essential power, as proved by its extraordinary cures 
| in neuralgia, rheumatism, Iumbago, sciatica, gout, tic- 
| doloreux, indigestion, paralysis, nervous debility, asthma, 
| spasmodic stricture, &c, It restores the pristine tine 
| and vigour of the system. For most of those complaints 
| the belt can be had on Joan for a month, and tested, free 
of charge. 5s. to 15s. each if kept. Testimonials con- 
firming the above sent free.—Depét, 11 Crooked lane, 
King William street, City. Agents appointed. 
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HE CRENVER and WHEAL ABRA 


tome ices SY iLimited). 2 | ; 
HAM UNITED MINING COMPANY (Limited more than £75 per ton, and trom the old surface leavings | bad been engaged in the former w kings, and they all 
Established for working the celebrated Crenver, Wheal  tributers have since obtained upwards of £14,000 worth | assured me that the mines left off rich, and that not only 
Abraham, Oattield, Wheal Sarah, and Trenoweth Mines, | of black tin, which had been thrown away by former | would large quantities of copper and tin ore be obtained 


situate in the Parish of Crowan, in the County of Corn 
wall, held under Leases at an average Royalty of 1-30t! 
of the Produce. 


eee registered under the Companies Act, 1862, _ Perry's Report, page 5). 
hy which liability is Iimited to the amount subscribed for | 


by each Shareholder. 


Capital, £150,000 in 30,000 shares of £5 each, of which 


only 11,000 remain for alloument. 


£1 per share to be paid on application, and £1 10s, on 


allotment. 


Calls not to exceed 5s, per share, nor to be made at 


| At the time these mines were worked tin was little | During my exploration of the property, I was accom- 
eared for, the price being less than £40 per ton; now it is | panied by several mining captains and old miners, who 


* | workers. As the mines are drained thousands of tons of | whilst the drainage of the mines was in progress, but 
1) tin and copper ore, broken avd thrown aside, will at | that, as soon as completed, the amount of copper ore 
once be raised, and produce large profits.—(See Mr. | raised would be fully equal to the average yield of the 
last twelve years of operations, as the miners were work- 
These mines are situated near to three excellent | ing in a very productive lode when the works were 
| shipping ports, viz, Hayle, Marazion, and Porthleaven, } stopped, and there were several other lodes which were 
| where the ores can be shipped, and materials of every | as yet unworked, and promised equal results. I also 
| description obtained, at small expense in transit. | ascertained that considerable quantities of tin were ob- 
The Directors have agreed to purchase the leases, | tained in the lower levels during the former workings; 
rights, and titles to the several properties, viz, Wheal | but at that early day tin was at so low a price (about one- 
Sarah, Wheal Abraham, Crenver, Oattield, and Treno- | half its present value), and stamping and dressing 
weth, for the sum of £9,500; of which the proprietors | machinery so imperfect, that it was thrown aside ag \ 








intervals ot less than three months. Itis not probable | have agreed to accept two-thirds in shares of £2 10s. | useless, and, as an illustration of this fact, the waste on 


that morethan £3 1s, per share will be required, astarge | paid. 
and increasing sales of copper and tin ores will be | As a proof of the high estimation in which these 
r the erection of machi- | mines are held in Cornwall, it may be stated that nearly | 


effected almost immediately 
nery. 
Drmecrors, 


Edward Brydges Willyams, Esq. (Messrs Sings, Will- 


yams, Neville, Druce, and Co.), Upper Thames street, 
Copper Works, Llanelly, South Wales, and “ Naskeval,” 
Cornwall. 

James Talbot Stanley, Esq., 6 Somers place, Hyde Park, 
and Landshipping Gollieries, Pembrokeshire. 

John Folliott Powell, Esq, Director of the Lads 
Improvement Company, Albion place, Hyde Park 


square. 

William Cox, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Governor of the Irish 
Society, Harley road, St John’s Wood, 

W. F. Drought Stephens, E'sq., Director of the Metro 
politan and Provincial Bank, aud Don Pedroand North 

Delt Rey Gold Mining Company, Gloucester Gardens, 
Hyde Park, 

Léeut.-Col. 8. Auchmuty Dickson, M.P., Carlton Club, 
and Croom Castle, County Limerick, Deputy-Chairman 
of the Litherick nnd Foyoes and Rathkealo and New- 
castle Junction Railways. 

Joseph Thompson, Esq., 5 St. Stephen's square, West- 
bourne Park, W. 

James Clarke, Fsq., Mayor of Helston, Cornwall. 

David Wilson; Esq. (Messrs. Wilson and Woereester, East 
India Merchants), '79 Cannow street, and-* Custhetor,” 
Wimbledon Common. 

BANKERS. 

The Union Bank of J.ondon, Princes street, and its 
Branches. 

The Metropolitan and Provincial Bank, Limited, Corn- 
wall. 

The Miners’ Bank, Camborne, Cornwall. 

Broxers. 

Mesers. Field, Son, and Wood, 9 Warnford court, Throg- 
morton street. 

SOLICcrroRs. 

Mesers. Sudlow, and Co., 8 Manchester Buildings, West- 
minster. 

Enoiseex wt tun Worns. 

Samuel Grose, E.q., C.E., Gwinear, Cornwall. 

AUDITOR. 
Will'am Harding, Esq. (Messrs. Harding and Ball), 1 
Basinghall street. 
Secretary (pro tem.) 
Romaine Delaterre, H34. 
Purser. 
William Page Cardozo, Esq., Camborne, Cornwall. 
Offices :—1 Basinghall street, London, E.C. 





This Company has been formed to purchase and work 
tho highly valanble and extensive mineral properties 
known as Wheal Abraham, Crenver, Oatfield, Wheat 
Sarah, and Trenoweth, forming a continuous ran of rich 
mines for upwards of a mile on the course of the lodes, 


due east and west, and in the heart of the richest mining | mineral value, and I beg to report as follows :— 


district ia Cornwall. ' 

Among the surronniting and adjoining mines may be | 
mentioned Great Wheal Vor, formerly the richest tin | 
mine in the world, and worked to a depth of 350 fathoms. | 
Also Binuner Downs, Godotphin,; Wheal Fortune, Great 
Work, Wheal Julia, Carzise, and many others; all of 
which paid immense dividends. 

During the former working, these mines produced, from 
one lode alone, Copper Ore yielding upwards of One | 
Million Sterling, being the largest sum ever reatized in | 
any mine in Cornwall within the short space of twelve | 
years, and from a single lode. 

The vast available amouut of good ore ground through- 
out every part of these mines has never been questioned, \| 
but inadequate machinery, the low standard of copper,’ 
and a misunderstanding between the lords and agents, 
caused a suspension. The present proprietors, however, 
have now secured the several proses upon highly 
@ivantugeous terms, the royalty being only one-thirtieth 
ofthe produce. - 

It is upwards of forty years since the mines were 
worked ; the average standard of copper ore was then 
about £90—it is now nearly £139. This increase in the 
value alone would, upon the average produce of the cop- 
per ore, yield upw of £18,000 per annum—sutticient 
to pay a yearly dividend of twelve per cent. upon the 
whole capital of the Company. 

Machinery was formerly inadequate to the drainage of 
the mines and the raising of the ores; while crushing 
and dressing ions were carried on at enormous 
cost by hand-jabour, which rendered second-class ores 
scarcely remunerative. By the application of steam 
ernshing, and other improved machinery, aud dressing 
appliances, these ores ean now be rai and rendered 
marketable at one-half the former cost, and will yield 
large profits, while the amount of ore ground left stand- 
ing, both for copper and tin, throughout a mile of work- 
ings and of considerable depth, is practically for many 
years inexhaustible, and there is no reason why another 
million sterling should not be realized during the next 
twelve years. 

A very important feature in the tr workings of 
these mines was the great increase of tin ore of rich 
quality. The character of the lode changed from quartz, 
&c., to peach, which is known asa tin matrix, This is 
similar to the case of the celebrated neighbouring Dol- 
coath Mine, which was at one time the richest copper 
mine in Cornwall; but as the workings increased in 
depth, the lodes ved rich for tin, and Doleoath is now 
the most valuable dividend tin mine in the county, the 
shares being upwards of £600 each ; and it is the opinion 
of practical men, who know the yyy that Crenver 
and Wheal Abraham will be as rich for tin as Dolcoath. 








the surface trom these mines has been all turned over 
during the last few years, and about £14,090 worth of tin 
obtained therefrom. In the deeper workings of the mine 
| £40,000 was subscribed in the immediate neighbour- | large quantities of rich tin were discovered at the 180, 
| hood, to work the property upon the cost-book system. | 190, 200, 210, and 220 fathom levels, clearly proving that 
| But the Directors, believing that the principle of limited | at these depths the great champion copper lode is running 
| liability is better understood and appreciated by the | into tin, the same change having taken place in the 
public in general, have determined to adopt this general { neighbouring mines of Doleoath, Tineroft, Cook's 

system ia preference to a local one. Kitehen, North Roskear, Straypark, &c., which became 

The Directors, also feeling that this enterprise is one | valuable tin mines when worked under the beds of copper 

of a peculiar character, involving necessarily a consider- | ore. 

able outlay before the mines can be broughtinto efficient In conclusion, I would observe that the feeling in the 

working, have adopted the precaution of defining the | west of Cornwall is unauimous in favour of the under- 

| expenditure necessary for this object, by entering into a.) taking as a successful operation, evinced by the number 
contract for its fulfilment without any further risk to the | of shares taken iu that locality, and [ cannot but think 

| Shareholders. They have had detailed estimates care- | that this favourable view of the case will be found to be 
| fully prepared, embracing all things requisite for putting | a correct one, and I base this opinion on the certainty 
the mines in complete working order, and have based | of not only working in a mine which has been proved to 
upon these estimates a contract with responsible parties | be wonderfully productive up to the last moment of 
for £35,000 (balf to be paid in Shares, and half in cash), | suspending operations, but also undoubtedly working on 
for all the machinery, including three large pumping | & lode which is not only rich, but {practically inexhausti- 
engines (of 90, 80, and 70-inch cylinders), and all the | ble, andno doubt will be found as productive in tin as its 
requisite winding and stamping engines, buildings, and | neighbours, Wheal Vor and Doleoath, and will be one of 
and workshops, and to do all pitwork, £e., &c., necessary the most extensive and valuable mines in Cornwall. 

j 
| 





for their eflieient working. The thorough drainage of I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
the mines is also included in the above estimate, and the 8S. F. GRIFFIN. 
contractors agree to give the Company security to the To the Directors of the Crenver and Wheal 
amount of £20,000 for the due fultilment of the con- Abraham United Mining Company. 
tract. 

The capital of the Company has been fixed at £150,000 
in 30,000 shares of £5 each, £1 being paid on application, 
and £1 10s. on allotment; and as jarge and inereasing 





JOHN GARBY, Esq., F.G.8., the eminent geologist, 
writes:—“ The local position of these mines, from a 
geological point of view, is just that which would be 

returns of copper and tin ores will be made from the | ardently wished for both by the practical miner and_ the 
| levels laid open during the progress of the drainage | geologist; and, so far as concerns my own opinion, there 

operations, it is not probable that the whole amount will | is not the slightest unwillingness iu recommending this 
ever be required. | undertaking as a mining adventure of the most desirable 

Copies of the reports made by several eminent and | order.” 

Well-known geologists, engineers, and mining agents Captain JAMES POPF, the Manager of the Wheal 
are appended. Their attentive perusal will demoustrate | Bassett, East Bassett, and other mines, writes :—“ About 
that this is an undertaking hol ing out prospects of re- thirty-eight years since these mives were worked very 
muneration of the largestkind. 7 extensively and made the largest returns in Cornwall; 
| _ Prospectuses and forms of application for the remain- | put tin, not being generally known, was thrown aside ag 
| ing 11,000 shares may be obtained from the Bankers, | worthless, except what was very rich; the price then being 
| Brokers, Solicitors, and at the Offices of the Company, | about £40 a ton, copper miners thought little or nothing 


| No. 1 Basinghall street, London, F.C. (where plans and ! of tin, but if these mines should be re-worked, large 


2 


| sections of the mines may be seen), or from W. Page quantities of tin may be expected at an early date. 
Cardozo, Esq., Camborne, Cornwall. In the event of no | Several other lodes run parallel with the present one ex- 
| allotment being made, the deposit will be returued with- plored on, and there is no doubt they will be equally { 
j Out any deduction or delay. : 3 . | productive. The tin and copper can be made marketable 
The following reports trom eminent geologists, engi- | for one-half of the usual cost in the last working, so that 
neers, and mine agents of high standing and practic al great profits may be expected before the water is drained 
knowledge, and from working miners, will explain fully | to the bottom of the mines. I do not hesitate to say I 
the present position and future prospects of the under- | pelieve this to be the best piece of mining ground now 
taking = idle in Cornwall.” 
Report of S. F. GRIFFIN, Esq., C.F., deputed to visit} Captain WM. PASCOF, Manager of Wheal Frances, 
the mines on behalf of the Directors of the Company. and other mines, writes:—“ The geological position of 
New Adelphi Chambers, London, August 3rd, 1363. these mines is good. At the junction of granite and 
= - : 
CrexveR AND Wuear Aprauam Untrrep Mixes. killas there are parallel lodes in the sett, which have 
’ = | never been worked below the adit level, and considering 

Gentlemen,—TI have just returned from visiting these | ¢},¢ productiveness of the lode opened upon with thesa 
mines, with a view of verifying the various reports and | side lodes imbedded in the same stratura of ground, 
statements made by the proprietors respecting their | there is every probability of finding them equally pro- 
ductive.” 

Captain WM. TREGAY, Manager of the Pedn-an- 
dred, United, and other mines, writes :—“ It is with un- 
affected satisfaction that I haye perused your prospectas, 
in whieh you ‘bave used the most moderate la e, 
without the least degree of exagyeration of any kind, and 
I am perfectly satisfied that you will realize all held 





} 
| 
| 


The above mines are situated in the heart of one of the 
richest and most productive mineral districts in Corn- | 
wall, being surrounded within a radius of three miles by 
Dolcoath, Great Wheal Vor, Great Work, Tineroft, Cook's | 
Kitchen, Carn Brea, Binner Downs, Wheal Fortuné, 
Wheal Treasury, Godolphin, Wheal Julia, Carzise, &c., 
&c., all of which have paid immense dividends. : a 

The connected setts of Crenver, Wheal Abraham, Oat- | forth in that prospectus. 
field, Trenoweth, and Wheal Sarah, having been opened Captain JOSEPH VIVIAN, Manager of the North 
many years ago, were reworked for copper from the year | Roskear, and other mines, writes:—“I beg to say there 
1812 to 1828, and I find from official returns that the.| is a long piece of unwrought ground between Wheal 
quantity of copper ore produced from these mines, by the | Abraham and Binner Downs, in which there is a splendid 
aid of most imperfect pumping and other machinery, dur- | lode, and there is no doubt in my mind, if ever it is 
ing that period was 106,725 tons. worked, that large deposits of copper ore will be found 


The following table will show the sales of copper fof | in it, and I believe that large deposits of tin will also be 


ee —_— "= 





each year respectively :— found. 
Tons, Captain JOHN VIVIAN, late manager of the Halla- 
1812. ae oe oe +o e- 7,191 | manning and Croft Gothal mines, writes :—‘* These ex- 
1813... ee ee oe os +. 8,165 tensive mines were at one time the most productive in 
lal4 oe ee oe oe -. 9,279 Cornwall; no mine working produced so much mineral 
1815 .. ee oe os ee +» 10,566 or paid so large an amount in dividends in the same 
1816... e = és ¥é -. 8,344 space of time, having returned upwards of £1,000,000 


worth of ores in twelve years trom one lode only. Shortly 
sls... . or o. +e after the mines are brought into full operation the returns 
1819 .. eo ee oe e+ 10,339 will be at least 600 tons of copper ore per month at £7 
1820... oe oe oe oe « 10,958  @ . ETUITIULLIL UIE ee oo 
1821 .. os oe ‘eis “ and 40 tons of tin, at £75 per tom ........-.002- 9,000 
1822 .. oe oe ° ee +. 8,266 — 


IMD AM bes Aa 





13823 .. es ee d ee oo 7,622 showing a monthly return Of ..0..00...e+.ee e000 £7,200 
_— from which deduct the monthly working cost, say 3,500 





Tons ee oe ee 106,725 

I made most minute inquiries as to the cause of the 
former suspension of the mites, not only from those 
persons who were employed in them at their former 
working, but also from some of the adventurers who | 
were then engaged in the undertaking, who all agreed 
that they were stopped owing to a misunderstanding be. | z 
tween the lords and adventurers in the Crenver and Captain EDWARD CHEGWIN, Manager of the 
Wheal Abraham portions of the mine, the former returns | South Crenver Mine, writes;—‘ Having had the man- 
ing the largest amount of copper, and the Jatter having | agement of a mine adjoiniug for some time, I have had 
the largest share of pumping. This ioned difficul- | ample opportunities of gleaning authentic information 
ties as to the equalization of duties and profits, until at | as to the value of this property. It is my decided 
length so much ill feeling existed, that the Wheal Abra- | opinion that your eiforts will be crowned with success 
ham adventurers determined to cease pumping, and thus | by having a great, profitable, and durable mine. 
stopped the mine. Captain MARK REED, Mineral Agent to the Rev. H. 

1t was necessary t> obtain the titles to all these proper- | M. St. Aubyn, writes:—“From the great amount of 
ties before mining operations could be recommen as | money's worth returued from the halvans since the 
the underground workings are all connected, and the | mines ceased to work, warrant the assertion that there 
difficulties of combining the various conflicting interests | is much good tin and copper ground laid open that will 
have been the cause of these mines lying idle for so many pay iu these days, I think in these mines you have a very 
years, although several attempts have » be made to re- | valuable property, and, if properly worked, will be last- 
work them. | ing paying mines. 


will leave @ profit Of .....sseenceessseceseeeese £3,700 
This profit upon an expenditure of £75,000 will Rive an 
annual net profit of £44,400, or about sixty per cent. 
This you must understand is from the resources of the old 
lode, and as the side lodes are worked this run of mines 
will be the most productive iu Cornwall.” 
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Crenver, Wheal Abrahwn, aud Oatheld Mines, writes 
—*“The quantity of copper ore sold from Wheal Ab 
ham Mine at one time was almost unlimited, the princi- 
pal feature observ: din the bottom of the mine was that 
tin ore was fast on the increase, and recent discov: ries 
in this matter holds out the prospect « f its being on the 
eve of becoming 2 great tin mine.” 

Captain HENRY Cé )WLING, late M anager of the 
Crowan Consols Mines, writes:—*In the Creuver part 
there are thousands of futhoms of ore ground standing 
that will pay very large profits to work. The Wheal 
Abraham part being also very productive, and there is ore 
ground evough standing, without making discoveries, to 
last many years. Tin ore of rich quality was discovered 
in various paris of the mine, and from the great returns 
of that mineral made since the stepping from the old 
halvans, convinces me that, had the working gone on, 
these mines would have been found to be great tin mines, 
I beg to remark, in conclusion, that these are the most 
extensive and best rua of mines in Cornwall not work- 
ing.” 

Captain JAMES THOMAS, late manager of the Rose- 
warne Cousols Mines, writes :—“I know the miues wel), 
and I say that no mive in Cornwall produced so much 
ore inso short a time, and before you get the water out 
you will be able to sell hundreds of tons of copper ore and 
a large quantity of tin per month.” 

Captain WILLIAM SIMMONDS, retired Mine Agent, 
writes:-—"“{ have been a mine agent in this district 
upwards of thirty years, and I know of no mines in Corn- 
wall more favourably cireumstanced for economical 
working. You have the best mining property in Corn- 
wall now idle, and I have not a doubt you will tind them 
highly remunerative.” 

Mr. F. P. PERRY, formerly employed at the mines, 
writes: —* There is uot such another miuing property to 
be found in the county of Cornwall, there being known 
vast resources of both copper and tin ground to work 





upon as soon as the mines are draived, and taking into | 


consideration the advance in the price of mineral pro- 
duce, the decrease in the price of mining materials, aud 
the improvements in all kinds of machivery, I do not 
think T am stepping beyond the bounds of moderation in 
saying that this run of mines will rank with the first in 
Cornwall.” 

Mr. JOHN RULE, formeily employed at the mines, 


writes :-—" There is not x mine in this county, working or | 


idje, so rich for tin end copper as these mines. 1 don't 


SAMUEL GROSPF, Esq., C.F, formerly Engineer of | Immediately, in 


i Philanthropic 


i 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


} 


| 


think the two best dividend mines in the county will | 


give the dividends the Old Crenver and Wheal Abraham 
Mines will give if they are put to work.” 





CRENVER and WHEAL ABRAHAM UNITED 
MINING COMPANY (Limited). 
Offices : No. 1 Basinghall street, London, E.C, 
APPLICATION POR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Crenver and Wheal Abraham 
United Mining Company, Limited. 
GENTLEMEN,— Having paid to your Lankers the sum of 
, being the Deposit of £1 per Share. I request you 
to allot to we Shares of £5 each in the above Com- 
pany, and I Lereby agree to accept such Shares, or auy 
less number tliat may be allotted to me, and to pay the 
further sum of £1 10s, per Share on allotment, and I 
request you to enter my name in the books of the Com- 
pany for the number of Shares so allotted. 
Name in full......... ereccee 
Profession or Deseription.... 
Residence in full.. 
Usual Signature ............ 
Date 











In a few days, demy &vo., 10s. td. 
THE AUTHORIZED TRANSLA'IION OF 
RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 
REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 


London: Trunxer and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., crown &vo., 400 pp., cloth, 6s. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; 


On, THE 
MEMOIRS of a MONOMANTAC. 
Edited by the Author of “ Dives and Lazarus,” 
“ Margaret Meadows,” “ The Weaver's Fumily,” &c. 
“ This is a remarkable book.”— Spectator. 
London: WiL.tam Freeman, 102 Fleet street, 
PRINCIPAL CANDLISH. 
Just published, a New Edition (the 3rd), feap. 8vo., 
price 5s. 64. 
IFE in a RISEN SAVIOUR. A Series 
of Diseourset on the Resurrection. By R. 8. 
Canpiisn, D.D., Prineipal of the New College, Edin- 
burgh. 


EC. 











Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 
London: LoNGMaN and Co. 





Will be shortly published, demy 8vo., 700 to 800 pp. 
CRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 
Being a Commentary wholly Biblical on some of 
the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, 
By a LayMan. 
Edinbargh : Caledonian Press. 
Loudon: Loneman and Co, 


T HE NEW DRAWING BOOK. 
By J. D. Hanprye. Complete in Eight Parts. 
Price 23, 6d. per Part. 

London; Wirxsor and Newroy, and all Booksellers 
and Artists’ Colourmen. 





Just published, cloth, svo., price 7s. 6d. 





| 
| 
| 





{ 


| que 


demy &v with trait and wood 


engravings 
A NDREW REED, D.D.; his Life and 
_Labours. Prepared from autobio 
graphic sources, by his Sous, ANDREW Reep, B A., and 
CHARLES Keep, F.S.A, 
STRAHAN and Co.,32 Ludgate hill. | 


por 


Iwmeliately )., eloth. | 
OUNSEL and COMFORT. Spoken 
from a City Pulpit. By che Author of “* Recreations | 
of a Country Parson.” 
STRaHan and Co., 32 Ludga‘e hill 


Immediately, in feap. svo., cloth. 


in cr 


wh Sve 





THe QUEEN'S ENGLISH ; being Stray | 
Not r 


} 3 on Speaking and Speling. Hexky 
ALForp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Sraeanan and Co., 32 Ludgate hill. 
Immediately, in crown " a th. 
Tue FOUNDATIONS of OUR FAITH. 
Ten I 
fmen. By 
Srraaw and Co., 32 Ludgate hil’. 


s30rs Alt 





Immediately, in crown Byo, e wth. 
QTORY of the LIVES of CAREY, 
\J MARSHMAN,and WARD. A popular edition of 
the large two volume work. By Joux Mansuman, 
Straman and Co., 32 Ludgate hill. 
Tinme liately. 
OOD WORDS for 1863. Edited by 
NorRMAN Macieop, D.D., one of her Majesty's 
Chaplains, With tifty full-page Illustrations, printed on 
toned paper, by Millais, Tenniel, Watson, Pettie, Cook. 
and others. In one elegant volume of 1,000 royal 8vo 
pages, mauve cloth extra, and full gilt. Price 7s. dd. 
The following three important works are published 
complete in this volume :— 
1. The PARABLES READ in the LIGHT 
PRESENT DAY. 
With twelve Ilustrations by J. BE. Millais. 
2. REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND PARISH. 
By NorwAN Mactron, D.D. 
3. ESSAYS for SUNDAY READING. 
Carrp, D.D. 
*.* I: also contains numerous papers by :— 
Sir John Herschell, Bart. Professor C. Piazzi Smyth. 
Rev. Professor Kingsley. The Dean of Westminster, 
The Author of “John Hali' Mrs. Henry Wood, Author 
fax.” | of “East Lynne,” 
Alexander Smith. Sir David Brewster. 
The Dean of Canterbury. Anthouy Trollope. 
Laurenve Oliphant, 
Miss Ingelow. C.J. Vaughan, b, 
A. K. H. 5., Author of “ Re- J. M. Ludlow. 
creations of a Country The Author of‘ 
Parson.” of Faith. 
Srranan and Co., 32 Ludgate hill. 


of the 


By Jonmn 





Crown 65vo., 68. 
WINTER at MENTONE ; containing 
& Lithographic Map of Mentone and its Kavirons 
aud Views of Mentone from “ Les Groties.” Doleeacqua, 
Esa, aud Peglione. By Avovstus J. C. Hane, Esq. 
London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster row. 





Crown &vo., 88. 6d. 

MOGINE; or, the Flowers and Fruits 
of Kome. A Metrieal Tale. By M—— H—, 
London: Wi7iiamM Macryrosa, 24 Paternoster row. 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 

Now published, price 3s. Gd, 
A SPEECH delivered before the PRIVY 
ot 


COUNCIL in “Wilson v. Fendall. By Henny 
Witsox, B.D., Vicar of Great Slaughton, 





Ixtstow 
Appellant, 
LonGMAN and Co., Paternoster row. 
‘HORTHAND.—PITMAN'S PHONO- 


GRAPHIC TEACHER, 6d.; free by post, 7d, 





HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
GRAPHIC MANUAL, Is, 64., free by post. 





TH ART is TAUGHT, in class and 
privately, by Mr, F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster row, 
London, B.C. 


220 pp., cloth lettered, 3s., free by post. 
He PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
VEGETARIAN COOKERY, founded on Chemical 
Analysis, and embracing the most approved methods of 
the art. By the Author of “* Fruits and Farinacea, the 
Proper Food of Man.” 
Loudon: F. Prrmax, 20 Paternoster row. 





Just published, de my 8vo., cloth extra, 6a. 6d.; half 
morocco, 12s.; mordceo, 15s.; free by post. 

IFE: its NATURE, VARIETIES, and 

PHENOMENA, ‘Third edition. . By Leo H. 
GuIinpDon. 

London: F. Prruax, 20 Paternoster row E.O. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXXVIIL,, is published THIS DAY, 

CONTENTS. 
1. Progress of Engineering Sclence, 
2. Thomas Hood and his Life aud Writiags. 





\' EMORABLE EVENTS in the LIFE | 3. C»-operative Societies. 


of a LONDON PHYSICIAN, 
In three parts. 
“ A wonderful life.”"—Critie. 
Virtue Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner, and at all 
Libraries. 


| 


4. Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. 
5. Japan, 
Anti-papal Movement among the Italian Clergy. 
Froude's Queen Elizabeth. 
The Church of England and her Bishops. 
Jounx Mcrnay, Albemarle street. 


ao 


SPECTATOR. 


Papers recently read before a mixed audience | 
y P DERLLN, Gress, and ethers. | &e, 


By Trowas Goruate, D.D. | 


Miss Adelaide Ann Procter. 


The Eclipse 


oo 
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VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS AND 
NEW EDITIONS. 





In feap., 8¥0., cloth, price 5s. 
LOTTIE LONSDALE;: 
OR, THE CHAIN AND ITS LINKS. 
By EMMA J. WORBOISE. 


| 
Author of ‘* Millicent Kendrick,” “Maried Life.” &c. 





Just ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo., cloth, with Map and 
Iustrations, price 7s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK to the COTTON CULTI- 


VATION in the MADRAS PRESIDENCY, By J. 
Tatvoys Wreecer, F.R.G.S., £¢ . 


Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8va,, cloth, price 7s. 6d 


TWICE LOST: a Novel. In1vol. By 


the Author of “Story of a Family,” “ Queen Isabci, 


New Edition, on toned paper, 12m0., cloth, price 5s, 


TALES of MANY LANDS, By Mary 


Fraser TYTLER. 


ART 


| 


Tn 1 vol., crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. Gd. 


and FASHION: with Other 


| Sketches, Songs, and Poems. Dy Cuartes Sway, 
} Author of * The Miud,” “ kuglish Melodies,” &. 
| 





Third Edition, in 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, gilt edges, 
| price 2s, Gi. 
ORACLES from the BRITISH POETS: 


a Drawing-room Table Book and Pleasant Com 
panion for a Round Party. By James Surrn. 


In 1 vol., feap. S¥o., antique, price 3s. 6d. 


PATTIE DURANT: a Tale of 1662. By 


Cyera, Author of “Aunt Dorothy's Will,” “ Passiug 
Clouds,” &>. 


RECOLLECTIONS of Mrs. ANDER- 
SON'S SCHOOL: a Book for Girls. By Janz 
Wixnakp Hloopak. Illustrated by Franklia, 

| Feap. Svo., 7s. 6d., cloth lettered; morocco, 12s. 6d. 


NAOMI: or, The Last Days of Jerusa- 

lem. By Mrs. J. B. Wenn. New Edition, with 
Designs by Gilbert, and View aud Plan of J 
lem. 


Feap., 8vo., price 33. Gd., cloth gi't. 
} 


Isa- 


In feap. 8vo., price 3a, Od., cloth gilt. 


| The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; 
or, Three Years in the Toly City. Edited by the 
Rev. Professor J. H. Ise@ranam, Rector of St. 
Jobu's Church, Mobile. Miustrated with Eugray - 
ings. 


Twelfth Edition, 12mo., limp cloth, Is: {Weale's Series 


|COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION 


Fauiliarly Explained for those who heave neglected 
| the Study of Grammar. By Justin Brenan. 

| In 1 vol., 12mo., limp cloth, with numerous Llustrations 

| ({Weale’s Series), price ls. 6. 

ANEW MANUAL of PHOTOGRAPHY, 
translated by W. H. Toorntitwarrs from the French 
of D. vax MoNCKHOVEN. 

In 12me., cloth, price 53. 6d. (Weale’s Series). 


“RECENT FOSSIL SHELLS (a Manua 


of the Mollusca), by Saucer P. Woodwarp, F.u,>., 
| A.L.S, &e., of the British Museum. 
| pamyscyery: ca eel 
i VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO., 
1 Amen Corner. 





New Edition, much enlarged and improved, price, th 
cloth, £1 1[s. 64. ; of £2 23, bound in calf. 
WEBSTERS 
| OMPLETE DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
| New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by Cuaun- 
cry A. Gooprica, Professor in Yale College, 
In announcing this New Edition, the Proprietors 
desire to call attention to the features which distmgatsh 
it,and to put before those who are in wantof such a 
| book the points in which it excels all other Dictionaries, 
and which render it the best that has ag yet been issted 
| for the practical purposes of daily use, 
| 1. Accuraey or Deri tion. {s OpsoLete Worns. 


| 2. Prowunciation Iyreiad- |G Unironmery LY THe 

GIBLY MARKED. Mone oF SPELLING. 
5. COMPLETENESS. 7. QUOTATIONS. 

4. Evrymo.oay. 8, CHEAP ss. 

The volume, containing 1,024 pages, is sold ab 
| £1 118. 6d. in cloth, and will be found, on comparison, to 
be one of the cheapest books ever issued. In thig New 
Edition One Hundred and Seventy Pages have been 
added, without any addition to the price. 

With the determination that the superiority of the 
work shall be fully maintained, and that ft shall keep 
pace with the requirements of the age and the universal 
increase of education, the Proptietors have added to‘thts 
New Edition, under the editorship of Professor Goop- 
RICH— 

A Table of Synonyms.—An Appendix of New Words.— 
Table of Quotations, Words, Phrases, &c. 

This Genuine Edition, the property of the Authors 
family, of Webster's Complete Dictionary, is in dto., 
1,694 pages, with a t of the Author, anyl is. pub- 
lished by Long and Oo., Simpkin aud Co., Wnittuker 
and Co., Hamilton and Co., Groombridge and Sons, Bell 
and Daldy, Kent and Co. and Gritlin and Co. FPdia- 
burgh : John Menzies. Dublin: M’Glushaa and Gul 

Please to see that no other Editioa issubstituted. 
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THE 


SPECTATOR. 


[November 14, 1863. 





MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready at all Libraries. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS ;: an Ilus- | 





trate 1 Editic n from Sixty’ Original Drawings by 
4 1ikshank, Leech,and Tenniel. 4to., with 

magn it "ent embl ematic cover, 2ls.; or in moroeco, 
ls. | [On Wednesd vy nert. 


PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY in CASH- 
MERE T. By Captain Ksrowr, 48th 
Regiment. . with F urty- five fine Illus’ rations, 
on Stone and We [ heady. 


MY IMPRISONMENT at WASHING 
TON ; including My. Journal kept at the old Capitol 
Prison there By Rose Greennow. 

102, Gd. With 


ind ‘I HIB! 
Th Sve 
al. 21s, 











N 
a Portrait of the Author. (Ready. 


Post Svo, | 


CONSTANTINOPLE during the 


CRIMEAN WAR. By Lady Horny. In imperial 
8vo., with beautiful Chromolithographs, 21s. 


[On Wednesday next. 
The RISE and FALL of the MODEL 
REPUBLIC. 


By Jax £8 WILLIAMS, lute Minister to 
Turkey, Author of “The South Vindi cated.” In 
demy svo., lds. td. [Neady. 


The ICE MAIDEN. By Hans Christian 


ANDERSEN, Author of “The Improvisatore " 
to., 10s. 6d., 


torty Iiustraions by Zweeker. ite 
edges. (On Thursds and 


The HISTORY of the BRITISH NAVY, 


from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
Cuartes D. Yoneg. 2 vols., Svo., 750 pages in each, 
42s. (Ready. 


WHAT is YOUR NAME? A Popular) 
Account of the Meaning and Derivation of Christian 
Names. By Sopriy Moopy. Post 8yo., 10s, 6d. | 

[On Monday next. 


together with many other approved Recipes for the 
Kitchen of a Gentleman of Moderate Income. Smull 
8vo., 23. Gd. [Ready. | 


Ricnarp Bewriey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Mejesty. 


M*: MARK LEMON’S NOVEL, 
i ‘WAIT for the END,” is now ready at all the } 
ibraries. 








ONOUR and DISHONOUR. 


’ tain 3 many beauties. 


th 


WHAT to Do with the COLD MUTTON; | 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Fourth Edition, in 2 vola, post 80. 

RACH E L RAY. 

By Antnoxy TROLLOoP=. 
LEVER'S NEW 
In Monthly Parts, Is. 

LUTTRELL of ARRAN. 


By CHarLes one 
. L. on Dee 


MR. 


CHARLES 


ember 1. 





New and Cheap F.itions, in erown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


By Cuarctes Dickens. 


193 Pic 


and HALt, eadilly. 


~ TROPICAL POEMS. 


CHAPMAN 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s. 
| EAUTIES of TROPICAL S CENERY, | 
and other TROPICAL POEMS. Wit th Notes. 


als of Barcelona.’ 
His work con- 





By the Author of “ The Nup 


‘He has all the fee fa true poet. 
_ Mi ning Post. 


tures.” —Obserrer. 








* A volume of word-pic 
“Glowing with the rich colouring of the tropies.’— 
Daty News, 

‘He has a fine poetic il taste. His descriptions make 
the reader's mouth water for the luxuries and charms of 
both sea and land in those parts."—Zru 

‘The amatory passages are worthy we Thomas Moor 


| Critic. 
*Eminently successful has the writer been.”—Syort- 
ing » ition 
London: Ronert Harpwicke, 192 Piecadi lly. 


MR. BL ANC i AR D JERROLD'S NEW WORK. 
This day, in 1 vol., crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


IGNALS of DISTRESS, among the 
Fallen, the Vicious, and the Criminal, _— 
Missionaries travel, and where Good Samaritaus ch 
the Naked. By Biaxcnanv Jerroip, Author of * 
Life of Douglas Jerrold,” &c. 
London: Sampson Low, Sox, and Co., 
hill. 


“Th 


17 Ludgate 





By the Author of “ The Woman in White.” 
This day, at every Library in the kingdom, Miscellaneous 
Papers, now first collected, in 2 vols., post 8vo., cloth. 


Y MISCELLANIES 





NEW DOMESTIC “STORY, Founded on Facts. 


. 3 4 L . is By Wakte Cot.ins, Author of “ The Woman in 
Brapocey, and Evans, 1! Bouverie crest, mani | Whitey" 0 Name,” “The Dead Secret.” 
as NEW NOVEL. _ 5 | Tendon: Samrson Low, Sox, and Co., 47 Ludgate 
Ants hill. 
Just published, in 2 yols., post Svo. } enya 
| 


By the Author of “Stretton of Ringwood Chase.” 
T. F. A. Day, Carey street, Lincoln's Inn. | 





Now ready at all the Libraries. 


HISTORY of EGYPT, from the 
Period of the Mamelukes to the Death of Moham- 
med Ali; frem Arab and European Memoirs, Oral 
Tradition and Local Research. By A. A. Paros, 
F.R.G.S. 2 vols., 8vo., 24. 
London: Tavpner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


IN USE AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
24th Edition. With a Table showing the number of days 
from any one —_ - _ — lay in the Year. 


y ING'S TABLES ‘of INTEREST, 

Eularged and Improved; calculated at Five per 

Cent. : showing at one view the Interest of auy Sum, | 
from £1 to 4365; they are also carried ow by hundreds to 
£1,000, and by thousands to £10,000, from one day to 
365 days. To which are added, ‘lables of Interest, from 
one to twelve months, and from two to thirteen years. 
Also Tables for calculating Commission on Sales of 
Goods or Banking Accounts, from § to five per cent., with 

several useful additions, among which are Tables for | 


calculating Interest on large sums for one day, at the | 
several rates of four and five per cent. to £100,000. 


Tondon : Bett and Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 





| 
| 
} 





Demy 8vo., with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, price 12s. 


A\\ ARKS ~ _ MONOGRAMS 
POTTERY ey PORCELAIN 


Being a Hand-Book for Connoisseurs and Collectors. 
By W. Crarrers, F.S.A. 
Also, by the same Author, royal 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
ALL MARKS on PLATE, 


by which the Date of Manufacture of English | 
Plate may easily be ascertained. 


Published by J. Davy and Soss, 137 Long Acre. j 





Now ready, in 16 vols., impevial 8vo., cloth, £10 10s. 


HE NEW AMERICANCYCLOPEDIA. | 


A Popular Dictionary of General Kuowledge, | 
especially devoted to American History, Biography, Geo- , 
graphy, Arts, Sci =1 ;and supplying | 
correct Information Concerning the Present State of 
America, &c, 


Also, 
The AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLO- | 
PEDIA, or REGISTER of EVENTS, for 1861, cluti, 16s. 
Ditto, Ditto, 1862, cloth, 16s. 
APPLETON’S TRAVELLER’S HAND- 
BOOK fur U.S. America, 93. 
D. se and Co., New York; and 16 Little 





| 


Britain, London 


This day, in 1 vol., post Svo., 7s. 6d. 


A GOOD FIGHT in the BATTLE of 
LIFB: Story Founded on Facts. Reprinted, by 

permission, from Cassell’s Family Paper. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 


hill. 
opar NEW BOOKS for YOUNG 
PEOPLE for i864 :— 

1. The Book of Blockheads. By Charles Pennett. 

2. Stanton Grange: or, At a Private Tuator's. By Rev. 
C, J, Atkinson. 

3. The Black Pauther. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall. 

4. Mr. Wind and Mrs, Rain. By Pan! de Musset. 

5. Little Blue Hood. By Thomas Miller. 

6. More Fun. By the Author of “ Great Fun.” 
Orders received by all booksellers in town and country. 


17 Ludgate 





Ready for publication, each Lilustrated. 


Lendon ; Sampson Low, Sox, aud Co., 47 Ludgate 
hill. 








This day is ready, at every Library, "thie Second Hdition, 
in 3 vols. 
HYRA GASCOIGNE. 
By the Author of “‘ My Good-for-Nothing Brother.” 
_ Tins. EY BroTners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 








~~ CHE AP EDITION of * ees NDE D to 
MERC 


[Spode this day, in 1 vol., uniform with “Lady Audley’s | 


| vd 


Secret. 
ECOMMENDED to ME 
By the Author of “ Taken upon Trust.” 
Trxs_ey Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


tCY. 





Ready this day, a New Edition of 
LEANOR’S VICTORY, 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Aurora 


| Floyd,” &c., is ready this day, at al! the Libraries. 


TrnsLEY Baotmers, 18 Catherine street, Strand, 








This day is published, with Map an d Tilusiration, in 2 vols. 
\ ¥ WANDERINGS in WEST AFRICA, 
~ from LIVERPOOL to FERNANDO PO. Bya 
“ P.BLG.S.” 

TrnsteEyY Brornens, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





About the 15th November will be published. 
THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO.’S 
RE 1D LETTER DIARIES 
CALENDARS for 1864. 
Edited by James Giatsner, F.R.S. 
With an Article on the Moon by J, K. Hrxp, Esq., 
Superintendent of the ‘* Nautical Almanack.” 
Illustrated with an original Photograph of the Moon. 
To be had of all bookselle!® and stati 


and 





3. 





SERIAL.) 


Now ready, 1 vol., 8vo., with Mustrations, 14s. 


MAJOR-GENERAL CAMPBELL'sS 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THIRTEEN YEARS’ 
SERVICE among the WILD TRLBES of KHON. 
DISTAN for the SUPPRESSION of HUMAN 
SACRIFICE 

Also, next week, in 2 vols., 21s. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 


Fe male Convict Bya P risON Margon, Author of 
“ Female Life iu Prison. 


Hersr and Brackett, 


' 
13 Great Marlborouch street. 


THE NEW OVELS. 


Yow ready, at all the Libraries. 


‘QUEEN MAB. By J ulia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &e. Three vols. 

| “We wefer ‘Qu a Mab’ 

| every reader must remembe 








whom 
e."—Globe, 


/ The WIFE'S EVIDENCE. By W. G. 


Wits, Author of * Notice to Q iit,” &c. Three vols. 


The BROWNS and the SMITHS. _ By 





even to ‘ Nathalie,’ 
r with pleasur 





the Author of “ Anne Dysart,” &e. Three 
} “This story pte = ana | reat ading, and the 2 interest 
is well kept up oughont.”—Observer. 


‘BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 


Epwarps, Author of “My Brother's Wife,” &e. 
= ee V ~ [Just re dy. 
LACKETT, 13 Great ‘Mariborou 





th street. 





“ie r 

pe ton de 

| TEN YEARS EXPERIENCE IN SPIRE 
MANIVESTATIONS. 




















1st published, in 1 vol., post 8vo., price 8s. 6d., cloth. 
[pron MATTER to SPIRIT: the Result 
| Ten Years’ vience in Spirit Manifestations. 
Intended as a Guid igurtrers, c. D., with a 
| Preface by A. Lb. 
} London: L MAN, Gre and Co., Pat ster row. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE Pm: ATER BOOK, 
Ont Jay, the 24th instant, will be ishel, in One 





ad and bl ick, on 


| 

»| ume, larg » SvO., pp. 

| sonel bin ser at the Ciswic » 153. clota, to be 
na had also richly bauad in merceto 

[r (HE Book of C ‘OMMON PRAYER of 
| 2 the CHUR f ENG:.AND, Ornamented 
} throughout with A a“ jue borders adapted fiom Geo- 
rRoy Tory (1525). 


London : Lonemay, Greer, and Co., Paternoster 


WORKS BY SAMUEL BAILEY. 
ETTERS on the PHILOSOPHY of the 


HUMAN MIND. Complete in 3 vols., 5vo., price 
25s. Separately, 1st series, 8s.; Second aud Third Series, 
8s. 6d., each. 

On the RECEIVED TEXT of SHAKES- 
PEARE’S DRAMATIC WRITINGS and its IMPROVE- 
MENT. 8vo., price 8s. 6d. 

*,* A SupPLEMENT to this volume is in preparation, 
containing a number of Additional Emeudations, 

London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


VON BOHLEN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF GENESIS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo. price és., cloth. 


ISTORICAL and CRITICAL ILLUS 
TRATIONS of the FIRST PART of GENESIS, 

trom the German of Professor Von Doutey. Edited by 
James Heywoop, M.A., P.S. Vol. L. Tutroduction to 


row. 


| 




















| Genesis; Vol. 11. Cosmogonies and Primeval History of 
| Genesis. 

| London: T. Noman, Greex, and Co. Paternoster row. 
| 

| Just published, in 2 vols., 8vo., price 21s. 
i\TNHE GENTILE and the JEW in the 
| COURTS of the TEMPLE of CHRIST: an Introdue- 
| tion to the History of Caristianity, From the rman of 
| Jonn J.T. DOLLANGER, Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
| to the University of Manich, by the Rev. N. DagNeLe, 









| MA late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

| ew works more hi m for laying before En g- 
| scholarly or more compre-| lich readers a book so 
| heusive have been published | thoroughly solid, aud yet 





universally 
Athenxum. 


| of recent years. Mr. Dar- 
| nell’s translation is exeel- 


| lent; and we have to thank 
| London : LoON@MAN, GREEx, and C o., Paternoster row. 


interesting. 


| Just published, inl vol., 


| p& 
| trom the German of ScaILier; 


| from the French of A. Dumas. 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co, 


post 8vo., price 125. cloth " 
AYS, by Frances ANNE KeMBLE : 1. 
An E nglis sh Tragedy, iv Five Acts ; 2. Mary Stari, 
3. Mile. De Belle Ise, 
Paternoster row. 


2 price 





Now ready, in a handsome volume, demy 8vo 
10s. 6d. 

NALOGY; Considered as a Guide ‘o 
z Truth, and Applied as an Aid to Faith. liy the 
Rev. James Bucwannan, D.D., L.1.0., Professor of 
Systemauec Theology, New College, Edinburg. 
By the same Author, cheaper Edition, 2 vol ., 

in and 


price 12s. 
ears MODERN 
ATHEISM Compated. 


GOD 

“ A book at once for scholars and all thiukiug 
The Christian Review. 
Also, in feap, 8vv., price 32. 6d. 

ESSAYS and REVIEWS 

EXAMINED. 
“ This is, perhaps, the most complete refutation of the 

Essayists which has yet appeared and we coriiaily re- 
| commend it to the public.”"—Clerical Juurnal, 
Edinburgh: Jounstong, Huntsa, and Co,; Lo.don: 
| HaMILTON, ADams, and Co.; and all booksellers. 


demy 3v.., 





men.” 
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TRUBNER AND CO.'S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS | 


AND | 


| 
| 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
The CURRENT GOLD and SILVER 


COINS of ALL COUNTRIES, their Weight and Fine- 
ness, and their ny Value in Fneglish Money, with 
Facsimiles of the Coins. B y Leoroty C. Mar TIN, of 
her Majesty's Stationery Oflice, aad CHARLES TRUBNER. | 
In 1 vol, medium &vo., han wd mely bound in embessed 





cloth, richly gilt, with seenblematic al Desicns on on 


cover, gilt edges, price £2 23. | 


CHOIX D'OPUSCULES PHILOSO-| 
PHIQUES, HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES, ET LIt- 
TERATRES DE SYLVAIN VAN DE WEYER. | 
Précédes d avent propos de I'Fditeur. Premiére Série 
Crown 8 ro DE 74. Bound in the Roxburgh style. 
Price 7s. ( Now ready. 


A HISTORY of EGYPT, from the} 
Period of the Mamelukes to the Death of Mohammed 
Ali; from Arab and furopean Memoirs, Ora! Tradition, 
and Local Research. By A. A. Paror, F.R.G.S8., Author 
of “ Researches on Danube and the Adriatic.” 2 vols., 


Svo., cloth, price 2is. 


MEDLEVAI. CHRONICLES of the 
CITY of TLONDON.—Chronicles of the Meyors and 
Sheriffs of Loudon, and the Events which Happened in 
their Days, from the Year A.D. 1138 to A.D. 1274. Also 
Chronicles of London, and of the Marvels Therein, | 
between the Years 44 Heury ILL, A.D. 1200, and 17 | 

| 
| 
| 











ie 





Edward IIL, A.D. 1815 Translated, with Copious 
Notes and Appendices, by Henny Taomas Ruxey, M.A., 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. The 2 parts bound in 1 handsome vol., large 
Svo., price 12s. 


CAPTAIN RICHARD F. BURTON'S 
HANDBOOK for OVERLAND EXPEDITIONS; being 
an English Edition of the “ Prairie Traveller,” a Hand- 
book for Overland Expeditions; with Nlustrations and 
Itinerayies of the Principal Routes between the Missis- | 
sippi and the Pacific, | a Map. By Captain Raxpo.pa 
B. Marcy (now General and Chief of the Staff, Army of 
the Potomac). Edited (with Notes) by Captain RrcHagp | 
F. Burtox. Crown 8vo., pp. 270, Namerous Woodcuts. 
Itineraries, and Map, cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of SPANISH LITERA- 
TURE, entirely re-written. By Gronoe Tickxor. 3 
vols., crown 8Vo,, cloth, price 24s. 


THANKSGIVING: A Chapter of 
Religious Duty. By Frances Power Corse. 18mo., 
pp- 42, limp cloth, Is. 


The CITIES of the PAST. By Frances 


Power Cope. In 8yo, (ln the press. 


BROKEN LIGHTS. A Survey of the 


Religious Controversies of our Times. By Frayxces 
Power Conse. Crown 8vo., cloth. (Jn the press. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of 
THEODORE PARKER, Minister of the Twenty-Eighth 
Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his 
Theological, Polemical, and Critical Writings ; Sermons, 
Speeches , and Addresses; aud Literary Miscellapies, 
Edited by Frances Power Conse. In 12 vols., 8¥o. 

Vol. I. Containing Discourses on Matters pertaining to 
Religion; with Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait: of 
Parker from a Medallion by Saulini. 330 pp., clath, 
price 6s.—Vol. II. Containing Ten Sermons and Prayers, 
360 pp., cloth, price 6s.—Vol, III, Containing Diseourses 
of Religion. 318 pp., cloth, price 63.—Vol. IV. Contaiu- 
ing Discourses of Politics. 312 pp., cloth, price 6s.—Vol. 
V. Containing Discourses of Slavery. 336 pages, cloth, 
price 6s. 


RENAN'’S LIFE of JESUS. Authorized | 


Translation. 8vo., price 10s. 6d. (In a few days. 


TITAN. By Jean Paci Freipeica 
RICHTER. Transl ated into English, for the first time, by 
Cuartes T. Broos. 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, 18s. 
> Hespe rus’ and ‘ Titan,’ though in form 
nothing more than ‘ novels of real life,,as the Minerva 
Press would say, have solid metal enough in them to 
furnish whole circulating libraries, were it beaten into 
the usual filigree; and much which, attenuate it as we 
might, no quarterly subscriber could well carry with 
him.” . . .—Thomas Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays, Vols. I. and I. 


The LIFE and TIMES of BERTRAND 
Dv Gvuesciin: a History of the Fourteenth Century. 
By D. F. Jamtson, of South Carolina. In 2 vols., 8vo. 

(Ja December. 


VELAZQUEZ : a Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of the Spanish and English Languages. Composed 
from the Spanish Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, 
‘Terreros, and Salva, and from the English Dictionaries 
of Webster, Worcester, and Walker; with the addition 
of more than Fight Thousand Words, Idioms, and 
Familiar Phrases, the Irregularities of all the Verbs, and 
a Grammatical Synopsis of both Langnages. In Two 
Parts. I. Spanish-English. II. Euglish-Spanish. By 
MARIANO VELAZQUEZ DE LA CapeNa. Royal 8ve., pp. 
xvi. and 676—and xvi. and 604. Price 2Is. 


An IMPROVED DICTIONARY : 
English and French, and French and English, drawn 
from the best sources extant in both Langeaages; ia 
which are now first introduced many Technical, Scientitic, 
Legal, Commercial, Naval, and Military Terms ; and to 
which are added, S Vocabularies of E gi ing 
and Railway Terms; of those descriptive of Steam 
Power and Steam Nuvigation ; of Geographical Names, 
and those of Ancient Mythology, and of Persons of 
Classical Antiquity; and of Christian names in present 
use; together with an English Pronouncing Dictionary 
for the use of Foreigners. By Epwarp Wetver, late 
Professor of the Atl and Episcopal Cuillege of 
Bruges. Royal 8vo., cloth, ah, goiee 7s. Gd. 


60 PATERNOSTER ROW, 











Notice.—The New Novel by the Author of ‘' East Lynne.” 
THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDY AT. 


May now be obtained at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 3 vols., post Syo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 









sy Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c., 











MUDTIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


For Singek 


ONE GUINEA TO ‘ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 


Branch Establishmenuts—Cross street, vi Se and sigma street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S 


TO BOOK-BUYI S.—NOTICE. 
Purchasers of Books for Public or Private sae Merchants, Ship ping Agents, Intending 
Emigrants, and others, are respectfully invited to apply for the November List of Ss urplus C 
of Recent Works withdrawn from Mudie’s Library for Sale. 
The List contains more than One Thonsand Works of the Past nnd Prerions Seasons, atthe 
Lowest Current Prices. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street 































» Readers, Families, Book Societies, and Public Institutions. 


According to the number of Volumes required. 
Prospectuses on Application. 


City Office—4 King street, Cheapside. 


SELECT LIBR ARY. 








VOLUME XIV., sewed, prices 5s. ; in handsome cloth, full gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Study of the Face 


has been treated in 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES 


by 
Tomas WooLnoTn, 
and illustrated by 
9 Engraved Heads, 


in the highest style of 


Sree. EncRavine. 
Tae PLATES 
in this volume 


are:— 


Abstract Beauty 


Beauty, 


WITH EXPRESSION; 


Beauty, 


WITH EXPRESSION AND 


INTELLECT. 


Plainness ; 
Plainness, 


WITH EXPRESSION ; 


Plainness, 


WITH EXPRESSION AND 


INTELLECT, 
Pride; 
Tyranny: 
and 


Resolution. 









| NATIONAL MAGAZINE, | M loving sstiee 
are treated in articles 
| BY THE REST WRITLERS:— 
CONTENTS. The BLIND, 
and the 
| Chapters 1 to 52 of DEAF and DUMB. 


‘The WHITE GAUNTLET., Brits Policy in Japan. 
By Captain MAYNE REID. CUSTOMS of CALABAR 
— The ROY AL A ACADEMY 
The STORY of TO-DAY, The GYMNASTIC ART. 
AMERICAN STORY. | meiscoveny 


, “ | 
In Eleven ee. Complete. | 





NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 
/\WHAT CUNLIFFE ‘FE LOCKHART did FASHIONABL! PLE CHARITY. 
for AMY AUDELEYE. Busk Life in vin Anats alia. 


In Sixteen Chapters, Complete. The KING of DAHOMEY. 
The TRIALS of 
EARTH'S CLOUDS, HEAVEN'S | quis St LIZAbeTH’s 
LIFE. 
SUNSHINE. wr ep : 


— BOU Lt ‘LOGNE 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The EARL'S CHAMBER. TEACHING. 





| 
Complete. DRESS and the DRESSED. 
_ A SERIES of ARTICLES 
SHORT STORIES; ret 
OUR WAYSIDE POETS; 
| POETRY, J. Clare, D. Wingated 
4 J. Harrie. EF. Caperu. 
pue J. A. Langf rd. 
: s W. Whiunore s. Dickinson. 
A Monthly Mirror of Literature and |“;"y)j2"",%)))sSe"" 
\ Art. \s. G. Watts. W.C. Bennett. 


Iondon: W. TWEEDIE, 337 Strand. 





Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H, the 


Just ready, crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. Gd. 


CITHAR A. 


LYRICAL POEMS OLD AND NEW. 


Author of “ Three Hundred Sonnets,” “ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO., 1 Amen Corner. 
















Princess of Wales. 





By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., 


——_ 
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One large vol., 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON LABOUR AND THE LONDON POOR. 


Tur Extra Votumr, With Illustrations of Scenes and Localities. 
‘THIEVEs. 


The Non-Workers. By Henry Mayhew. By John Binny. 
BeGGars. 


Prostitutes. By Bracebridge Hemyng. By Henry Halliday. 
With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. WILLIAM TUCKNESS, B.A., Chaplain to the 
Society for the Rescue of Young Women and Children. 











The Saturday Review says,—“ That portion of this voluminous investigation which relates to the Social Evil we 
leave to those whom it may concern. But the details surprise, amuse, or pain us, in spite of our general anticipation 
of their contents.” : : ne + 3 

The Glasgow Citizen says,—“ Few romances in modern times could match in interest the terrible array of 
character produced in this dark gallery of sin and crime.” es : 

» Wesleyan Times says,—“ For the man who requires a thorough insight into human character, motives 
ye y ys, 1 , 
and designs, this is one of the most serviceable books ever written.” 

The Spectator says,—“ Of immense importance to legislators and philosophers.” 








London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 








Illustrated Edition. 
This day is published, 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
With Illustrations Designed by J. NOEL PATON, R.S.A. 
Engraved on Wood in the highest style of the Art by 
J. W. Wuymrer. Datzrets BrorHers. 
W. J. Lixtoy. J. Cooper. E. Evans. 
W. Tuomas. W. T. Green. J. Apam, &e. 


Small quarto, printed on toned paper, bound in gilt cloth, 21s. 


Joun Tuompson. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





New Work by the Author of “Confessions of a Thug.” 
This day is published, in 3 van, post 8vo., price £1 11s. 6d. 


TARA; A MAIRATTA TALE, 1657. 


By COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR, M.R.I.A. 
Author of “Confessions of a Thug,” &e. 

“Thus the reader may be sure in the first place that he has before him a genuine book, in which the temper, 
tenets, and usages, of the old Indian races are accurately pourtrayed: aud that, quite apart from its claims as 
an attractive story, it is an authentic account of phases and vicissitudes through which India has really past.” ° 
“For its rapid action, in fact, we have seldom read a better story, or one which is more full of incidents, 
sanguinary, trenchant, and robust.”—TZimes. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








On Monday will be published, 


CAXTONIANA 


A SERIES of ESSAYS on LIFE, LITERATURE, and MANNERS: 
By the Author of “ The Caxtons,” &c. 
In 2 vols., post 8vo., price 21s. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








New Edition, Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 


HOME INFLUENCE; 
A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND§ DAUGHTERS. 
By GRACE AGUILAR. 





OTHER WORKS by GRACE AGUILAR. 
The MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. Cloth gilt, 5s. 
VALE of CEDARS. Cloth gilt, 5s. 
DAYS of BRUCE. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
HOME SCENES and HEART STUDIES. Cloth gilt, 5s. 
The WOMEN of ISRAEL. Two vols., cloth gilt, 10s. 


GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 





5 Paternoster row. 


MESSRS. 
BELL & DALDY’S BOOKS. 





Mr. HILTON’S LECTURES 
before the Royal College of Surgeons, on the Influence 
of Mechanical and*Physiological Rest in the Treatment 


of Accidents and Surgical Diseases, aud the Diagnostic 


Value of Pain. 8vo., 1@s. 
Tm rh ‘a 
JERUSALEM EXPLORED : 
being a Description of the Ancient and Modern City, 
with upwards of One Hundred Lilustrations, consisting 
of Views, Ground-Plans, and Sections. By Dr. ExMets 
Prerotti, Architect-Eugineer to his Excellency Soor- 
raya, Pasha of Jerusalem,-and Architect of the Holy 
Land. 

*,* Dr. Ermete Pierotti’s Tmportant Work is now 
approaching eompletion, and will be ready early in 
December, in 2 vols., imperial 4to. 

of the 


A NEW. HISTORY 
By Gronce 


DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC 
Lona, M.A., 8vo., vol. I. (Jn the Press. 


r T 

The AFTERNOON LECTURES 
on ENGLISH LITERATURE. Delivered in the 
Theatre of the Maseum of Lgdustry, Dublin, by the Rev. 
James Byrve,T.2C.D.; Professor Rusutoyx, M.A.,Q.C.C.; 
Professor IneBam, LL.D., T.C.D.; Professor Hovstoy, 
M.A., T.C.D.; the Rev. Epwarp WiarTety, M.A.; R. 
W. MacDowwett, Esq., T.C.D. Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


ARNOLD DELAHAIZE; or, 


the Huguenot Pastor. With aFrontispiece. Feap., 8vo., 


BAPTISTA; a Quiet Story. 


With a Frontispiece. Crown, 8vo. (In a few days. 


The FEASTS of CAMELOT, 


and the Tales that were Told There. By Mrs. T. K. 
Henvey. Feap., 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


DENISE. By the Author - of 


“Mademoiselle Mori.” 2 vols., feap., Svo., 10s. 


A Fourth Series of Mrs. ALFRED 
GATTY'S PARABLES from NATURE. 16mo. 
(Jn the Press. 


The Rey. A. H.WRATISLAW’S 
NOTES and DISSERTATIONS, principally on DIFFI- 
CULTIES in the SCRIPTURES of the NEW COVE- 
NANT. 8vo., 7s. Gd. 


The Rev. W. DENTON’S COM. 
MENTARY on the GOSPELS for the SUNDAYS and 
other HOLY DAYS of the CHRISTIAN YEAR. Com- 
plete in 3 vols., 8vo., price £2 23. 

Vol. —Advent to Easter. 1is. 

Vol. IL—Easter to the Sixteenth Sunday after 

Trinity. 14s. 
Vol. IIL. —Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity, and 
other Holy Days. 12s. 
A Thirland much Enlarged Edition of 


The Rev. PETER YOUNG'S 
DAILY READINGS fora YEAR, on the LIFE of OUR 
LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 2 vols., 8vo., 
£1 1s.; antique calf, 363.; morocco, 4s, 


POCKELr VOLUMES. 
BURNS’ POEMS. 2s. 6d.; cloth 
BURNS’ SONGS. 2a. €d.; clot! 
WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 


*. 






2s. 6d. ; cloth, 


23. 

WALTONS LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, 
HOOKER, &e. [Jn the press. 

THE LIBRARY OF ENGLISH WORTHIES.  8vo. 

SPENSERS COMPLETE WORKS ; with Life, 
Notes, and Glossary, by Joux Payne Corurer, Esq., 
F.S.A. 5 vole. £3 lis. 

GOWER'’S CONFESSIO AMANTIS ; with Life, by Dr. 
Pavu.i, anda Glossary. 3 vols., £2 2s. 

HERBERT'S POEMS AND REMAINS; with 8S. 
T. Coleridge's Notes, and Life, byIzaak Watton. Re- 
vised, with additional Notes, by Mr. J. YeowE.u. 2 vols., 
£1 Is. 

BISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION ; 
with Analytical Index, by the Rev. Epwarp STEERE, 
LL.D. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLORS RULE and EX- 
ERCISES of HOLY LIVING and DYING. 2 vols. 
41 ls. 


2 


2s, 
> 


Uniform with the above. 
The PHYSICAL THEORY of ANOTIIER LIFE. 
By Isaac Tayior, Esq., Author of “ Logic in Theology,” 
“ Ultimate Civilization, &c.” New Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. RICHARDSON’S NEW 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Com- 
bining Explanation with Etymology, and copiously illus- 
trated by Quotations from the best authorities. New 
Edition, with a Supplement containing additional Words 
and further Illustrations. In 2 vols., 4to., £4 lds. 6d. 
Half bound in Russia, £5 15s. 6d. Russia, £6 12s. 

*,* The Supplement separately, 4to., 12s. 

Also, Aa EDITION to be COMPLETED in 20 
MONTHLY PARIS, Price 4s. 6d. each. Parts I. to X. 
now ready. 

An &yvo. Edition, with the Quotations, 15s. Half-Russia, 
20s. Russia, 24s. 

“ It is an admirable addition to our Lexicography, sup- 
plying a great desideratum, as exhibiting the biography 
of each word—its birth, parentage. and education, the 
changes that have befullen it, the company it has kept, 
and the connections it has formed—by rich series of quota- 
tions, all in chronological order. This is such a Dic- 
tionary as perhaps no other language could ever boast.” 
—Quarterly Review. 


London: BELL and DALDY,.186 Fleet street. 
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